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Two of the best energy 
and money saving ideas of 1974. 



These days, everyone is looking 
for ways to save money and con- 
serve energy. 

So people are driving small cars 
instead of big ones. And dining by 
candlelight instead of electric light. 

Fedders, the expert in air con- 
ditioning. also has a way to help 
you save: 

It’s the Fedders E-Flex — the 
rotary-powered central air con- 
ditioning system that saves you 
money and energy even while it’s 
keeping your home as cool and 
comfortable as you like, all 
summer long. 

The reason is that Fedders has 
engineered the E-Flex system to 
exceed energy-efficiency ratings long 
accepted by the air-conditioning 
industry as normal. 

At the heart of this miracle is 
Fedders revolutionary rotary 


compressor. It does the work of a 
conventional piston compressor, but 
it’s only half the size. And it has 
fewer moving parts, so it operates 
with less friction, less wear and 
tear. And less chance of anything 
going wrong. 

If you've been putting oil' getting 
central air conditioning for your 
home because of the energy shortage, 
here’s the system to change your 
mind. Whether you live in a mansion 
or in a bungalow. Fedders has an 
1-Flex system that will help save you 
money and conserve energy. 

Ask your Fedders dealer for de- 
tails: he's listed in the Yellow Pages. 

Just tell him you want Fedders 
rotary-powered E-Flex — the central 
air conditioning system for today. 

And tomorrow. 



Fedders rotary-powered 
central air conditioning systems. 

FEDDERS Corporation, Edison, N.J. 08817 




Only the 40,000 mile Firestone 
Steel Radial 500 
can give you up to 30 extra miles 
from every tankful of gas... 


When we matched our Steel Radial 
500™ against our own belted bias tire, 
the Steel Radial 500 proved it could de- 
liver up to 30 extra miles of highway 


driving from a fillup. Ask your Firestone 
Dealer or Store for the complete test 
data. It’ll show you how to put extra 
trips into every tankful of gas you buy. 


plus a 7 day, money back test ride. 


You want to make sure that the tires 
you choose are the radials you’ll like 
best. You want gas saving, plus a 
smooth ride, the quick, positive han- 
dling, and the steel belted strength 
you’ve read about. 

Firestone is so sure of its Steel Radial 
500, that you can buy a set and drive 


them for seven days, and get every cent 
back if there’s anything about them you 
don't like. Do you know of anyone else 
with that kind of a promise built into 
a radial tire? 

Firestone Steel Radial 500. The only 
radial that’s got it all. Only from 
Firestone. 


Steel Radial 500 
The Gas Saver 
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Next week 

WAITING FOR HENRY to hit 
home runs 714 and 715 is the 
nation's preoccupation as the 
baseball season approaches, 
but there are other matters of 
moment, too, as William Leg- 
gett reports in a look-ahead. A 
pictorial reprise captures the 
dusty uproar of the Pete Rose- 
Bud Harrelson playoff pugi- 
lism. Scouting reports assess 
the strengths and frailties of all 
the teams, and Ron Fimrite 
provides an intimate portrait of 
San Francisco Outfielder Bob- 
by Bonds, a superb player get- 
ting better. Plus an account 
from Caracas of the Foreman- 
Norton fight and the rest of 
the week’s news and features. 
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Who ever said a car had to be big 
to be luxurious? 


The car you see here is 
brand new this year. The 
Chevelle Malibu Classic. 
And the news it brings — if 
you’re serious about find- 
ing a luxurious car in the 
mid-size, mid-price range 
— is very good indeed. 

The heart of a car 
is here: 
on the inside. 

And the inside of the 
Malibu Classic, as you can 
see, is something special. 

We began with full- 
foam seats. Deep ones. 
With a fold-down center 
armrest as comfortable as 
it is handsome. 

Then we swept full 
circle, surrounding you 
with good things. Cut-pile 
nylon carpeting. Color- 
keyed, soft-rimmed steer- 
ing wheel. Simulated wood- 
grain to accent the instru- 
ment cluster. Even ele- 
gantly styled door paneling. 

You see, we don’t want 
you to look at Malibu 
Classic as less car than the 
big cars. 

Just less size. 


1974 Chevelje Ma(ibu Classic: 



Outside, 

more than styling. 

Character. 

Since a true sense of 
the luxurious involves 
more than what meets the 
touch, we’ve designed 
Malibu Classic to be a car 
with a character of its own. 
A personality, if you will. 
One so well defined that we 
believe it comes through 
even here, in just a few 
photographs. 

Look at them carefully. 
Notice the particulars: the 


new grille, the stand-up 
hood ornament, the coupe’s 
distinctive coach window, 
the available vinyl roof. 

But notice, much more 
importantly, the poise of 



this car. Sense the char- 
acter here. In the lines. 
The stance. The attitude 
projected. 

Here is a car, we think 
you’ll agree, as classic out- 
side as it is inside. 


After the inside 
and the outside, 
a third dimension. 


We mean the important 
area of handling charac- 
teristics. 

Y ou see, thenew Malibu 
Classic remains, first and 
foremost, a Chevelle. 
Which means it is a car 
with agility. There is a 
responsiveness here that 
we think you’ll appreciate. 

At the same time, it is a 
substantial car. One able 
to hold nice and straight 
and steady on highways. 

The mid-size, mid-price 
Malibu Classic. 

Now that you’ve 
looked, come and see. 




CHEVROLET 

HARES SENSE FOR AMERICA. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Sports Illustrated 
staffers have done 
some odd things in 
their t i me — Tex 
Maule was once a tra- 
peze artist, Ray Cave 
was a carhop at a 
drive-in in Washing- 
ton, D,C., Andrew 
Crichton was a baker 
in Greenland — but as 
far as we can tell, 

Senior Editor Scot 
Leavitt is the only one 
of us who has raced 
sports cars in the Far 
East. 

Leavitt had been a 
Life correspondent 
in Washington and 
Dallas and the head 
of the magazine’s na- 
tional affairs staff in 
New York when he was transferred in 
1957 to Hong Kong to be chief corre- 
spondent for its bureau there. His beat 
for the next five years was the entire 
Far East and there was a lot going on — 
the shelling of Qucmoy and M atsu from 
the Chinese mainland, the Tibetan bor- 
der disputes that sent refugees pouring 
across the Himalayas into India, the 
warming up of the Indochina war. Back 
in Hong Kong between assignments, he 
purchased a TR-3, modified it, and be- 
fore long was taking part in sprints, hill 
climbs and, finally, races. 

In the 1960 Grand Prix of Macao 
("A beautiful circuit like Monaco that 
runs through part of the town and out 
along the shore”) he cracked up going 
into a turn too fast. "I realized I was 
gaining on another car and was trying 
to figure out which one it was,” he re- 
calls, “and I took my mind off what I 
was doing.” 

There were other near-misses in those 
years. Once the brakes of a Land Rov- 
er in which he was riding failed on a 
road near Darjeeling, and Leavitt and 
the Land Rover rolled backward “off 
a Himalaya.” In Laos, his Jeep passed 
safely over a land mine that blew up 
the vehicle just behind. 


"Practically the 
best thing that hap- 
pened to me in the Far 
East,” he says, "was 
when the Queen of 
Thailand told me I sat 
very nicely, Thai- 
style.” The occasion 
was an interview with 
King Bhumibal and 
Queen Sirikit in their 
palace in Bangkok. 
As protocol demand- 
ed, journalists sat on 
the floor to be on a 
level below that of the 
royal couple. Scot 
tucked his feet be- 
neath him so deftly 
that he was singled 
out for the royal ac- 
colade. 

Leavitt came to SI 
in 1973 after serving as copy editor of 
Life. Currently, he is editing a variety 
of subjects — pro basketball, harness 
racing. People, rowing and chess 
among them. He has given up auto rac- 
ing, but not competition. "I’m awfully 
sedentary now, but I do play one par- 
ticular game. I made it up,” he says. 
The game is conducted on Manhattan 
sidewalks during Leavitt’s twice-daily 
trek between the Time-Life Building 
and Grand Central Station. The oppo- 
nent is another pedestrian, usually un- 
witting. When he is about to overtake 
you, the object is to cut off his line of 
advance by leading him into a pick, 
such as a lamppost. When he is com- 
ing toward you, you fake him into hes- 
itating over whether to go left or right. 
Either ploy, when successful, will force 
him to stop, or at least to lose ground. 

Developing his stutter-step on Mad- 
ison Avenue one evening, Leavitt tried 
to fake out a man in a camel’s hair coat. 
Camel's hair turned out to be Kyle 
Rote, and the fake didn’t work. Scot is 
now working on a new technique. 




LEAVITT, A REFORMED RACER 




Now that the fuel shortage is becoming 
more acute, business more than ever is faced 
with the question: "Is this trip really necessary?" 
If it isn't — now's as good a time as any to 
find out that a Long Distance call can do the job 
effectively and save you money too. 

Long Distance is the next best thing 
to being there. 



Using it as a catch-all for stuff that has no place to go 
is no way to get the most out of your outbox. Or your 
mailroom. 

An outbox is to start things moving. A mail- 
room is to keep them moving. 

Soanything that shows up either place should 
be on its way fast. 

It's all in the system you use. 

Cram your mailroom full of non-functional 
leftover furniture and equipment and it doesn't mat- 
ter how fast the paper leaves your outbox, because 
you have what most mailrooms have: no system at all. 

Furnish it with Pitney Bowes units and you 
not only have a system, you have a whole new con- 
cept: A Pitney Bowes Mailing System. Designed to 
mechanize copying, collating, counting, addressing, 
folding, inserting, weighing, mail opening, sealing 
and stamping. 

Coordinated and expandable in any direction, 


it was developed by Pitney Bowes especially to speed 
up the mail: incoming, outgoing, and interoffice. 

With our basic mailing equipment as a focal 
point, the system's modular units put everything 
within easy reach and into a minimum of space, to 
keep your mailroom from becoming the office attic 
and urgent messages from becoming company 
heirlooms. 

A Pitney Bowes expert can show you how it's 
done, and put together a system foryou that can do it. 

After all, paper is money. 

WritePitney Bowes, 9007 Pacific Street, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 06904, or call one of our 190 offices 
throughout the U.S. and Canada. 


JIIIL 

=^= Pitney Bowes 


Because business travels 
at the speed of paper. 



Think of your mailroom 

big outbox. 
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Now, with the guidance of exper 

sew • restore • work with leather • weave 


Introducing a new A to Z encyclopedia of hundreds of exciting creative projects with 
things to do indoors and out, alone or as a family, for men, women and children 


YXZould you like to save money and 
’ " leam how to make your own wine, 
soap, moccasins, candles, furniture, 
cheese, perfume, greeting cards? 

Are you interested in new ways your 
family can have good times together? 

Then you are invited to examine and 
try some of the projects— FREE for two 
weekends— in Volume I of a new kind 
of creative activity encyclopedia, THE 
FAMILY CREATIVE WORKSHOP. 

This new series is recommended by 
Time-Life Books to satisfy a growing 
demand for more meaningful, enrich- 
ing, useful, rewarding ways to spend 
leisure time. 

In volumes arranged from A to Z, 
you’ll find everything from bookbind- 
ing, spool toys, antique refinishing, 
bonsai growing, to ant colonies, collage, 
glassblowing, chair caning, kite making. 

Have fun. as you gain skill— Each art 
or craft is introduced with three proj- 
ects. The first project enables you to 
“dabble” with the simplest materials 
and tools, usually common household 
items. Then the second and third proj- 
ects teach you higher levels of skill. So 
you acquire beautiful or useful things 
while you learn new craft techniques. 



A special index section will enable 
you to look up any projects six differ- 
ent ways: type of craft or process-basic 
materials— purpose of project— time re- 
quired— costs— level of skill. 

You can’t go wrong— don’t worry if 
you feel you’re “all thumbs.” All the 
directions are so clear, with photo- 
graphed step-by-step “action panels,” 
that even children in the family can 
complete many projects with ease. 

Recycle odds and ends— You’ll find 
hundreds of ideas for fighting inflation 


and helping the energy crisis by re- 
cycling discarded objects and mate- 
rials. Turn old lumber into handsome 
tables. Fashion worn-out tableware 
into costume jewelry. Create an invit- 
ing hammock out of knotted string. 
Make Mexican lamps from tin cans. 

Save money on gifts— You can save 
hundreds of dollars by making your 
own gifts, greeting cards, home play- 


.‘ 3 j- CONSTRUCT a low- 

i rnel r.offfip table nut 



ground equipment, etc. And perhaps 
make hundreds of dollars for your 
church or school by donating your 
creations to their fund-raising bazaars. 

Try Volume I for two whole week- 
ends. Actually make, do and enjoy 
some of the 36 different projects. Then, 
if you wish, you may keep it for only 
$4.95 plus shipping and handling, and 
continue to receive other books in the 
series as described in the reply form. 
But there is no obligation to buy any of 
these books and you may cancel your 
subscription at any time. 



DISCOVER the joys 
of expert canoeing 
and camping trips. 


AMUSE family and 
friends with daz- 
zling card tricks. 



GET BACK TO BASICS with the tun, 
fulfillment, and savings of doing things 


with your own hands 



GLASS AND 
PLASTICS. 

Bottle cutting, glass- 
blowing. leaded glass, 
stained glass, sculpture, 
working with foam, 
plastic, mirrors. 


...INCLUDING: 



CARVING AND 
MOLDING. 


Making candles, ice 
sculpture, papier mSi 
pottery, sandcasting, 
carved signs, smokin 
pipe. 



OUTDOOR 

ACTIVITY. 

Bicycling, canoeing, 
sailing, gold panning, 
scuba diving, beach- 
combing, birdhouses 
and feeders. 


TOYS AND 
GAMES. 

Animal dolls, bean br 
dolls, kaleidoscopes, 
pogo sticks, puzzles, 
games for table, yard 
and pavement. 



JEWELRY AND 
METALWORK. 

Lapidary, mineralogy, 
repoussage, silverwork. 
mobiles, tin and pierced 
work, gold leaf. 


PAPERCRAFT. 

Airplanes, bookbindin 
greeting cards, kites, 
origami, silhouettes, 
valentines, decoupagc 



LEATHER CRAFTS. 

Apache moccasins, Dells 
and buckles, carryalls, 
leather tooling, sandals, 
recycling furs, book- 
binding. 


WEAVING AND 
KNOTTING. 

Basketry, beadwork, 
braided rugs, caning, 
macrame, spinning, 
string art, netting, rya 



FURNITURE AND 
FINISHING. 


Antiquing, doll houses, 
framing, retinishing, 
making tables and 
benches, upholstering. 



GROWING THING 

Bonsai, bottle garden 
growing herbs, soilles 
gardening, growing pi 
indoors under lights, 
planting pits and seec 


PLUS . . . projects in needlecratts, perform 
arts, graphic arts, survival skills, homemi 
fragrances, ceramics and kitchen arts. 




craftsmen, you will learn to. . . 



Workshop 

recommended by 

TIME-LIFE BOOKS 

The most useful, comprehensive A to Z 
encyclopedia of craft projects, 


construct • save money - and have fun, too 


Shown here are 
of the volumes 


Examine Volume One 

FREE FOR TWO 
WHOLE WEEKENDS 


ACRYLICS. Turn sheet plastic into spec- 
tacular "stained glass" room divider; make 
decorative accessories and gilts. 

AFGHANS. Master the basic stitch even 
II you've never handled a crochet hook. 
Make a child's skirl, a vest, an alghan 
throw. 

AIRPLANES OF PAPER. From simple mod- 
els to the ultrasophisticated. 

AMERICAN INDIAN CRAFTS. Construct a 
simple bead loom to create authentic 
belts, headbands and medallions. 

ANIMAL DOLLS. Create appealing, easy-to- 
make stuffed animal toys out of scraps of 
worn-out clothing. 

ANT FARMS. Children are fascinated by 
this nature project that can be made 
from materials found in almost every 
home 


ANTIQUING. Learn professional techniques 
for glazing... gilding... turning garage- 
sale bargains into attractive furniture. 
APPLIQUE' ARTS. Learn to hand-appliqu6 
tablecloths, children's clothes; go on to 
machine-appliquG designs on pillows, 
jackets. 

ASTRONOMY. Build a simple refracting 
telescope . . . locate and identify major 
stars, planets, constellations in all sea- 


BABY FOODS. Prepare pure, nutritious 
foods for infants and young children out 
of fresh Ingredients and regular family 
fare. 

BASKETRY. Step-by-step instructions teach 
you this ancient craft; make American In- 
dian coil baskets, hanging baskets, more. 
BATIK. Make fioor-lenQth scarves, wall 
hangings, table mats, floor pillows In 
beautiful designs. 


■ Each volume bound in 
sturdy hard covers, 9'A" x 10% 

■ 128 pages 

■ More than 30,000 words 

■ Over 400 photographs, 
drawings and other illustration 
many in full color 


TIME-LIFE BOOKS, Dept. 0504 
Time & Life Building 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

YES, I would like to examine Volume One of THE FAMILY CREA- 
TIVE WORKSHOP. Please send it to me for 15 days' free exam- 
ination and enter my subscription to the series. If I decide to 
keep Volume One, I will pay $4.95 ($5.95 in Canada) plus shipping 
and handling. I then will receive future volumes in THE FAMILY 
CREATIVE WORKSHOP series, shipped a volume at a time ap- 
proximately every other month. Each Is $4.95 ($5.95 in Canada) 
plus shipping and handling and comes on a 15-day free-exam- 
ination basis. There is no minimum number of books that I must 
buy, and I may cancel my subscription at any time simply by 
notifying you. 

If I do not choose to keep Volume One, I will return the book 
within 15 days, my subscription for future volumes will be can- 
celed, and I will not be under any further obligation. 


TIMH 
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TODAY 

TOUR GAS 
NEEDS OUR 
TREATMENT 



STP'Gas Treatment contains more power to clean 
than the leading detergent gasoline. 

And these days, when a dirty carburetor can 
steal your precious gasoline, you need 
all the help you can get. 

So gel our treatment when you get your gas . . . 
STP Gas Treatment. __ _ 

Today 

you can't afford 
a dirty carburetor. 


f The Great Outdoors 
needs SOAR heads! 


The Great Outdoors needs SOAR heads! Join the Boy 
Scouts and the Youth of America. The Great Outdoors 
needs YOU. 

The original SOAR heads are the Scouts of America. 
For the past several years, they have been working on 
Project SOAR . . . Save Our American Resources. Last 
year, on one day, 4 million Scouts and adults cleaned up 

470.000 miles of highway and shoreline, 1,300,000 acres 
of park and other public lands. They planted more than 

300.000 trees. 

This year, the Boy Scouts will be concentrating on 
a continuing program of cleaning up our lakes, rivers, 
beaches and marshes, on tree planting and litter preven- 
tion. By themselves, they’ll do a great job. With your help, 
it could be tremendous. 

Every single SOAR head can make a real difference. 

You may be only one person, but you are one of ap- 
proximately 128 million fishermen, campers and boating 
enthusiasts in the United States. And you are one who 
really appreciates the beauty of the great outdoors. And 
you are one who is experienced in the ways of nature. 
You and your fellow outdoorsmen are a potent force for 
constructive action. 

Take, for instance, Clean Water . . . absolutely essen- 
tial, you’ll agree, for fishing, boating, even camping. 
Think what could happen if every one of that 128 million 
really involved himself in the preservation and purifica- 
tion of our water resources. 

First and foremost, check up on yourself. 

. . . Pick up your bait packages, cold drink cans, 
lunch bags. 

. . . Equip your boat with litter bags and holding 
tanks, and use them. 

. . . Put out your campfire completely. 

. . . Don’t use the lake or river for a washtub. 

. . . Take out a panful of water for cleaning utensils 
and clothing. 

. . . Take a few minutes and clear away debris from 
a feeder stream. 

. . . Leave the grasses and nesting grounds sur- 
rounding the water area undisturbed. 


. . . Teach the youngsters who go with you how to 
fish, camp and boat without disturbing their en- 
vironmental surroundings. 

. . . Don’t be shy. If you spot a fellow sportsman lit- 
tering, remind him to leave the place a little bet- 
ter than when he found it. 

Next, involve others. Spread the Good Word. 

... Talk about Project SOAR, every chance you get. 

. . . Show “Clean Waters” at your next club, lodge or 
church meeting. This is a fine new filmstrip, in 
full color, produced by the American Fishing 
Tackle Manufacturer’s Association. 

... Put this ad on your company bulletin board or 
reproduce it in the company paper. Plan an out- 
ing to plant shrubs and trees along neighboring 
shorelines to prevent siltation. 

. . . Conserve water at home. Get your family and 
neighbors checking the amount of detergent 
they use per washload, and encourage them to 
chill water in the refrigerator, instead of running 
the tap, to water gardens only when necessary. 

. . . Organize support for legislation which will help 
save our water for recreational needs, as well as 
drinking, bathing and industrial use. Point out, 
for example, that marshlands provide a success- 
ful (and free) form of flood control because of 
their ability to absorb water. 

You can think of many more ways to fight pollution 
and to preserve our natural water resources. The Boy 
Scouts, and the youth of America, need your help. After 
all, the quality of our environment is everyone’s concern. 


For further information on how you can help, or on the 
“Clean Waters" Filmstrip, write: Project SOAR-Coordi- 
nator, Boy Scouts of America, No. Brunswick, N.J. 08902 
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Finally, a Speed 
Reading course 
with an exclusive 
secret ingredient: 

wit. 



Now, on color videotape, Time-Life Video creates a sparkling new kind of 
Speed Reading Course guaranteed not to bore executives to death. A course 
so engrossing and expert, it’s capable of more than doubling your reading 
speed, as proven in tests conducted at the University of Wisconsin? 


The more time an executive has to think on the 
job, the more money he’s worth to your company 
or organization. Obviously, the faster he can read 
through that Paper Jungle of memos, reports, 
correspondence, and media he faces every day, the 
more of your management problems he can 
tackle and solve. 

TLV Speed Reading: 

Maximum effectiveness. 

Minimum inconvenience. 

One way out of this Paper Jungle, TLV realized, 
was to create a totally new kind of Speed Reading 
Course. Here’s how we went about it. 

First, we got a top man to design the course: 

Dr. Edward Fry, Director of the Reading Center of 
Rutgers University. 

Next, we put all eight 45-minute course lessons 
on color videotape. Instantly, the dispiriting idea of 
a rigid classroom course was eliminated because 
each student could now take any of the lessons 
when he had the time. And, with videotape, came 
“instant replay” for retaking any part of any lesson. 

Eight lessons with the same high quality. 

Because these TLV lessons are taped, not live, 
you can be sure that their overall quality never varies. 
All lessons are wittily conducted by Dick Cavett... 
and, unlike “live” instructors running the traditional 
classroom course, Dick never has a bad day. 


It’s a video-plus course. 

Each student’s time is equally divided between 
video instructions and a series of speed, compre- 
hension, and vocabulary exercises from a drill 
book. Lesson by lesson, the eye and the brain learn 
to work harder. Reading speed more than doubles, 
with no sacrifice in comprehension. 

What does it cost? 

Superior and more attractive as the TLV Speed 
Reading Course has proven to be, the cost to your 
company or organization is remarkably low. How 
low? Well, while costs naturally vary according 
to the number of students involved, some large 
organizations now using the TLV Speed Reading 
Course find their per-student cost averaging 
out to less than $30 per person. 

Write or call TLV today. 

For complete information on prices and a free 
10-minute sample tape of the course, write to us on 
your letterhead. Mail to: TIME-LIFE VIDEO, Time& 
Life Building, Rockefeller Center, N.Y. 10020. 

* Experts there recently gave the complete TLV Speed Reading 
Course to a wide range of business and professional people. 
Outcome? The average student more than doubled his reading 
speed. Results of this study are available for the asking. 

A MULTI-MEDIA SERVICE 


Time & Life Building, 

Rockefeller Center, N.Y 10020 
(212) 556-4554 

OF TIME-LIFE FILMS, INC. 
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Edited by ANDREW CRICHTON 


HARD TIMES 

The annual speculation over who will be- 
come the first black golfer to play in the 
Masters completely misses the point, 
Harold Dunovant claims. The real ques- 
tion, he says, is whether there will be any 
qualified black golfers at all several years 
from now. 

Dunovant is head pro at New York 
City’s Kissena Park Golf Course and one 
of the few blacks in the country to hold 
such a job. He points out that the eight 
black regulars on the PGA tour are all 
graduates of the old “black tour,” which 
is faltering for lack of sponsorship. Last 
fall only one black, Nate Starks, made it 
to the PGA tour qualifying school, and 
he was fortunate to win his playing card. 

' I'll bet there are at least 20 more black 
golfers with the potential to make the cut 
every week on the PGA tour,” Dunovant 
says, “but first they need tournament ex- 
perience to get there. And where will they 
get that? Not with athletic scholarships 
on the white college circuit. Certainly not 
as amateurs on the white private country- 
club circuit.” 

Dunovant is trying to keep the black 
tour alive by enlisting the aid of equip- 
mpnt and apparel manufacturers, but so 
far without much luck. “If something 
can’t be put together soon,” he says, “in 
six or seven years there won't be a single 
black player on the pro tour, let alone 
playing in the Masters." 

GOTCHA! 

Every ailurophobe knows that the first 
person the family cat zeroes in on is him. 
No sooner has the victim settled in for 
an evening of good talk and a spot of 
the host's best booze when puss saunters 
over and starts picking his finest suit 
apart or lands with a startling thunk on 
his shoulder from the top of the grand- 
father clock. Shooing is useless. Kicking 
is satisfying, but it generally means the 
guest will never be invited again. Taking 
compassion on her friends, a cat-loving 
New York hostess searched for and 
iound what she regards as the perfect 


solution. She equips guests with a fully 
loaded water pistol, and a delighted 
marksman reports that a shot straight be- 
tween the clear blue eyes of a Siamese 
works wonders. Ailurophiles, wild hors- 
es wouldn’t drag the name of either of 
these scoundrels out of us. 

WHERE THERE'S A WILL 

As the bidding intensifies for the ball 
Henry Aaron hits for his 7 1 5th home 
run — at week’s end $15,000 from Balti- 
more businessman Julio Gonzalez ap- 
peared to be tops, exceeding the $ 1 1,1 1 1 
offer from two Greene County Geor- 
gians — a gentleman who insists his name 
is Lance Boyle cut the absurd grand- 
standing down to size. Calling in to 
Myron Cope's radio talk show in Pitts- 
burgh last week, Boyle posed this situ- 
ation: you are playing the outfield and 
Aaron slaps a soft single your way. You 
trap the ball, but fall down heavily and 
are inordinately slow getting up. When 
you do. holding the shoulder of your 
throwing arm, you are obviously in pain 
and disoriented. Somehow, as you stum- 
ble here and hesitate there, Aaron cross- 
es the plate with an insidc-the-park 
homer, and you never do get rid of the 
ball. Not if you're smart, you don’t. 

MUDDLE THROUGH, MATES 

Add to the endangered-species list the 
Henley Regatta. For 1 34 years oarsmen 
have made the pilgrimage to the pictur- 
esque course on the River Thames and 
just last year set a record with 242 crews, 
30 of them American shells. There is a 
financial crisis, however, and unless the 
governing stewards solicit a large bun- 
dle of cash the regatta is in trouble, ac- 
cording to Secretary Antony Hannen. 

One scheme to save the four-day meet- 
ing involves building luxury homes not 
far from the river, but that is sure to meet 
stiff resistance from local people, who 
take pride in the quaint town and lush 
lawns that form a backdrop for one of 
England's most prestigious sporting- 
cum-social events of the year. 


On the brighter side, the storied bars 
under the blue-and-white striped tents in 
the various enclosures did their usual 
brisk business at the last Henley, and ad- 
missions to viewing spots held up admi- 
rably. "If worst came to worst — and it 
would have to be the worst,” says Han- 
nen, “we would have to accept sponsor- 
ship.” It is hard to believe there won't 
always be a Henley. 

BURNING TIGER 

This is the Year of the Tiger on the Chi- 
nese calendar and, they hope, the year 
Auburn, LSU, Clemson, Texas South- 
ern, Memphis State, Missouri, the Uni- 
versity of the Pacific and Princeton, 
among others, will roar out of the foot- 
ball jungle to certain victory over lesser 
animals. 

GUPPY LOVE 

Here is a fish story to begin all fish stor- 
ies. Oscar, a I Vii-inch-long blue-green 
Siamese fighting fish, is in love. The ob- 
ject of his affection is Karol Kluge, a 
freshman at St. Gregory’s College in 
Shawnee, Okla. Oscar lives an otherwise 
sedate life in the fishbowl of the Rev. 



Victor Roberts, a faculty member and 
Oscar’s owner and provider. But Karol 
has been feeding the creature, and ev- 
ery time she enters the Rev. Roberts’ 
office, Oscar, who has studiously ignored 
his master, waves his tail and then swims 
back and forth, as beside himself as a 
puppy. Karol has tested their relation- 
continued 
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The 

"typical” 
American 
car buyer: 


Even in a smaller car, 
he/she can still get 
a steering wheel that 
adjusts to his/her size. 


HEIGHT: You name it 
Tilt-Wheel Steering 
adjusts to tall, short 
and in-between. 


NECK: No 
need to crane 
if you’re short. 
The wheel adjusts 
down as easily 
as up. 


LEGS: Slip 'em 
easily into the 
car by moving 
the steering 
wheel up. 


HANDS: While 
you drive, use 
them to adjust the 
wheel to your 
most comfortable 
position. 


more comfortable 
driving posture as 
you change the 
steering wheel 
position. 


ARMS: Relax! 
Move them 
Jo where they 
feel best. 


Buying an intermediate or 
smaller car this year? You 
can still have the conve- 
nience and comfort of 
Wheel Steering. The Tilt-Wheel moves up for easy 
entry (and exit). Then, while you drive, you can 
change the steering wheel position. Change your 
driving posture for added comfort. See your GM 


dealer for a dem- 
onstration of Tilt- 
Wheel Steering. 
About 9 out 
of 10 people who order this low- 
cost option once . . . order it again. 
Saginaw Steering Gear Division 
General Motors Corporation 


VARATRONIC 



Varatronic T . M . . electronic crystal ignition, 
never needs replacement. Fully automatic. 
Operates without flint or sparkwheel. 


Butane fuels in seconds, lights for months. 
Fingertip adjustable flame. 

(A) Gold Plate $45.00. (D) Chrome plate $22.50. 

(B) Sterling Silver 560.00. (E) Chrome plate $22.50. 

(C) Chrome plate $22.50. (F) Chrome plate $22.50. 


DIFFERENT BY DESIGN AND BETTER BECAUSE OF IT 


9 1974 Ronson Corporation, U.S.A. Also available in Canada. Prices are suggested retail. 
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ship by calling to Oscar from behind a 
door. Always it is the same: wiggles, 
happy wiggles. 

NO FALL GUY 

The best man at last month’s NCAA 
wrestling championships at Iowa Stale 
never lifted a finger to prove the point. 
Wade Sehalles, a senior from Clarion 
(Pa.) State, with an extraordinary record, 
was declared ineligible for the university 
division tournament because he had en- 
rolled briefly at another school the sum- 
mer prior to his freshman year, so he 
watched from the sidelines as wrestlers 
he had beaten previously took titles in 
the I50-, 158- and 177-pound divisions 
and a second at 167 pounds. The 177- 
pounder, Floyd Hitchcock of Blooms- 
burg (Pa.) State, was named the tourna- 
ment's outstanding wrestler. Earlier this 
season Sehalles stepped up from 158 
pounds to 177 to challenge Hitchcock be- 
cause, he said, “he was the best wrestler 
in that tournament and I wanted to see 
what I could do against him.” What he 
did was pin Hitchcock so suddenly that 
the referee almost failed to call the fall. 

Sehalles docs not look like a wrestler. 
His gangly body is unrippled by anything 
that might be classified as a muscle, but 
he does have the ego of a winner. Asked 
two years ago on national TV when did 
he think he had his match for an NCAA 
title won, he told Frank Gifford, "As 
soon as I stepped on the mat.” 

LINEUP 

One of the latest intellectual parlor games 
is analyzing football players. Anybody 
can play- and plenty of people do- but 
the man probably best qualified is won- 
dering if the game might be better off 
without him. He is Dr. Arnold Mandcll, 
a scholarly psychiatrist who spent the last 
two seasons visiting with the San Diego 
Chargers as the only team shrink in the 
National Football League. "Pro foot- 
ball,” he wrote in a study, "is not the 
place for a psychiatrist. I found that by 
helping to alleviate a player's problems 
I was making him happier but perhaps 
not as successful.” 

Even so. Dr. Mandell added to the 
growing body of observations, some sci- 
entific, some not, by splitting personality 
traits according to position. He conclud- 
ed that quarterbacks are the most arro- 
gant players. One type is apt to say, 
"Heat up the water. I don’t want to walk 
on it while it’s cold." Another, a religious 
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type, is humble before God but no one 
else. He is anxiety-free and feels he has a 
direct line to the Lord. 

"Fullbacks are honest, tough, no- 
nonsense," the doctor writes. "Half- 
backs are sneaky, elusive. Both are ag- 
gressive, but while the fullback will 
punch you in the nose, the halfback will 
stab you in the back.” 

Offensive guards are tremendously 
interested in details, tackles are slower 
of thought and wide receivers elegant 
and vain. Dr. Mandell found defensive 
backs to be generally alienated and de- 
pression prone. "They are aggressive but 
are always getting beaten up because of 
their size. I found five or six had suici- 
dal depression.” 

Linebackers arc analytical, intelligent 
and highly controlled. "They'll kill if 
given permission. They are the ones w'ho 
would make excellent assassins." Defen- 
sive linemen will kill, too, "but only 
for the fun of it. They are usually ca- 
sual and sloppy." 

Thus, in Dr. Mandell’s view, the vi- 
olent world of pro football. Not even 
Freud would tackle that gang. 

THE OLD SOD 

Inflated costs and high living have caught 
up w ith the University of Texas. Despite 
enjoying one of its most successful sports 
seasons, the school lost S92.87I on ath- 
letics during the past fiscal year and ex- 
pects a S250,(XX) deficit in fiscal year 1974. 
For the first time it will ask for contri- 
butions from boosters, probably as much 
asS300,000in order to fund scholarships. 

One other looming expense is for new 
AstroTurf to replace that purchased five 
years ago at $400,000 for Memorial Sta- 
dium and a nearby practice field. Heavy 
use of the facilities by intramural groups 
and the Longhorn band as well as var- 
sity athletes has worn the nap thin. The 
artificial turf is good for two more years, 
but the athletic department decided to 
take advantage of a manufacturer's war- 
ranty and buy now before the price, al- 
ready up S80,000, doubled. Total cost of 
the new installation: $300,000. 

BAD AIM 

Hunters form a powerful lobby, one that 
not many politicians are willing to buck 
no matter what the issue nor how short- 
sighted the result. As a case in point, we 
cite a bill that flew through both houses 
of the Maryland General Assembly one 
week in March. It would prevent the 


slate's Department of Natural Resources 
from banning the use of lead shot on wa- 
terfowl. Two years ago Maryland had 
become the first state to impose such a 
ban, reacting to the alarming number of 
birds that die of poisoning after ingest- 
ing the spent shot. 

Maryland's 60,000 hunters com- 
plained that the substitute steel shot was 
less accurate and more expensive than the 
lead shot. "Steel shot costs twice as much 
and tears up your gun barrel," Delegate 
Carlton Dize told the House. "Anybody 
who says it doesn’t is a liar." 

No one argued with Dize. The points 
were thoroughly aired when the ban was 
first proposed. But the argument then 
was that it was better to have something 
to shoot at, however inaccurately or ex- 
pensively, than to have no game at all. 

Fortunately, the lead men have not 
had the last say. Governor Marvin Man- 
del can fail to sign the bill or, if he does 
sign it, the U.S. Department of Interior 
may yet impose a ban of its own. The ex- 
pected federal move is being delayed for 
an environmental impact analysis. 

A ROSE BY ANY OTHER NAME 

The National Marine Fisheries Service 
is having a naming contest. It feels that 
more appealing handles might boost the 
sale of ratfish, cancer crab, gray grunt, 
wolffish, jack and saucer-eye porgies. 
Let’s see. Bunnyfish, happy crab, gay 
mum, riding hood. But one-eyed jacks, 
that would be wild. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Ed Giacomin, 34-year-old New York 
Ranger goalie, who has been gray-haired 
since he was 19: "My decision to make 
goalkeeping a career might have had 
something to do with it.” 

• Henry Aaron, on why he rejected a 
Hollywood movie offer after making 
three TV shows there: "1 got tired of 
looking at Rolls-Royces and I wanted to 
drive my Chevrolet. 1 got to hit a lot of 
sliders to buy a Rolls-Royce." 

• Steve Smith, asked who might be the 
first man to vault 20 feet: "Somebody 
who can run as fast as John Carlos and 
carry a pole at the same time.” 

• Martha Watson, asked how she liked 
Moscow after winning the 60 and long 
jump against the Russians: "It's not a 
tourist trap.” 

• Ed Batogowski, NBA referee, asked 

where his daughter was born: "Philadel- 
phia at Milwaukee.” end 



Many speakers trap 
deep, rich sound inside. 

Zenith Allegro" gives 
it a way out. 


The surprising sound of Zenith. 

the name goes on * 


THE BON VIVANT 

(Model E586X) 


"patent pending 


Have you ever listened to 
stereo and felt that you 
weren't hearing all the sound 
of the original performance? 
That's because a lot of 
systems, including many with 
air-suspension speakers and 
sealed cabinets, do an 
incomplete job of projecting 
bass sound. 

Zenith Allegro* is 
different. It features a 
uniquely designed tuned- 
port speaker system. It lets 
more sound out so you hear 
more of the deep, rich bass. 

This tuned port is coupled 
with a specially built Zenith 
woofer and horn-type tweeter. 
Together they give you extra- 
ordinary efficiency in sound 


4 ■ ■ ■ % . reproduction. 

\ Sucheffi- 
*1^ m ciency, in fact, 
that a 60- watt 
Allegro system 
^ — _ J equals the 
sound per- 
formance of a 120-watt system 
with comparable size air- 
suspension speakers. 

Besides the exciting blue- 
white Bon Vivant, shown 
here, you can choose from 
a whole line of wood-toned 
Allegro sound systems with 
such features as 8-track tape 
and 4-channel adaptability. 

Listen to Zenith Allegro. 
You'll hear the deep, rich 
sound you may have been 
missing. 
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NOTHING COULD 


BE FINER 


And nothing could be sweeter for North Carolina State. 
Marquette was a breeze in the final game, but the Woifpack 
really won the NCAA championship when it beat UCLA 

by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 



T o recall what team North Carolina 
State beat in the finals to win its first 
NCAA basketball championship, it may 
soon be necessary to dig into the appro- 
priate record book. The answer: Mar- 
quette, and by the score of 76-64, in 
Greensboro on the night of March 25, 
1974. Big deal. What will surely be 
more memorable — unforgettable in the 
South — is the semifinal, played two days 
earlier, for it was then that the Woifpack 
truly won the title, beating UCLA 80-77 
in double overtime, the first time in eight 
years the Bruins had not continued on 
to win the championship. 

Nor will the Woifpack heroes soon be 
forgotten, from the gangling Tom Bur- 
leson, who held UCLA’s Bill Walton to 
a draw and denied Marquette shooters 
access to their basket all night, to that 
gnat of a guard, Monte Towe with his 
adept ball control and sharp passes. But 
above all there was David Thompson, lit- 
erally, constantly, above all, 6' 4" in the 
N,C. State guidebook but 8' 4" off the 
backboards. When everything else is for- 
gotten, Thompson will still be up there, 
magically floating in to take a pass, and 
dropping it through for two. One of these 
days someone ought to tell him that it is 
all over. The UCLA whammy is dead. 
The Marquette defense has been broken. 
The NCAA championship is his, and 
Towe’s, and Burleson’s and the others’. 
And that on the way down, please, he 
should not fall on his head. 

That is what had concerned State most 
before the weekend began, that and what 
to do about Walton, of course. Wearing 
15 stitches as a result of his spectacular 
high dive in the regional finals the week 
before, Thompson might have been ex- 
pected to be less than his usual reckless 
self. State need not have worried. 

The championship game was virtually 
decided late in the first half with a play 
on which, ironically, Marquette took the 
lead. When Marcus Washington was 
whistled for charging into Thompson 
after his driving score put the War- 

Wtth no place to go except down to defeat. 
Marquette's Walton Is detoured by Burleson. 


riors ahead 28-27, Coach A1 McGuire 
screeched loudly — too loudly — and was 
hit with a technical foul. Thompson 
drilled home three free throws and Bur- 
leson twisted for a layup to make the 
score 32-28 State. Less than a minute lat- 
er, after Burleson had scored again, the 
Warriors’ Bo Ellis was called for goal- 
tending another Woifpack basket and 
McGuire was up and on the court again. 

Zap, another T (‘‘The technicals sure 
gave us a lift,” Thompson was to say lat- 
er) and Marquette went to the locker 
room down 39-30. 

The game really got out of Marquette’s 
reach five minutes into the second half 
when State built a 19-point lead. From 
then on State Coach Norman Sloan 
turned a rout into something of a sick 
joke by ordering the most explosive col- 
lege basketball team in many years into 
his beloved ‘‘tease delay.” 

This is a tactic long favored by the Car- 
olina coaching fraternity, although to an 
outsider its only recommendation is the 
tendency to turn a one-sided game back 
into a contest. Sloan almost succeeded 
in accomplishing that as Marquette cut 
the deficit to nine points with 10 min- 
utes remaining. But while the Marquette 
players were staring up toward the raf- 
ters, wondering if Thompson was going 
to attack again, Towe and Moe Rivers 
slipped beneath their gaze to keep the 
Warriors from getting any closer. 

If staging the NCAA finals for the first 
time in the heart of the South seemed the 
obvious plot for an ambush of royalty, 
it must be remembered that Greensboro 
was selected four long years ago, before 
Walton or Burleson had joined their var- 
sities and before Thompson had a first- 
hand understanding of what a “cerebral 
concussion” was. In their separate ways 
both Sloan and John Wooden tossed off 
any cosmic meanings (or sinister mo- 
tives) attached to the site. “We’ve had 
the finals in Los Angeles, too, you 
know,” said the Wizard of Westwood. 

N.C. State’s boss was heard to remark, 
“We’re just visitors” and complain that 
the area press “looks at basketball 
through pale blue eyes” — a snappy slap 

continued 
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at State’s sister institution, North Car- 
olina, which has pale blue for a school 
color and which was the host university 
for the tournament. 

Of the many local screamers, in fact, 
many had to be Tar Heel supporters, 
among whom feelings were divided. 
“I’ve never rooted for UCLA,” said one 
of these nice people, “but 1 hope State 
gets beat by a thousand.” 

The magnitude of the UCLA-North 
Carolina State rematch did not go un- 
detected by Marquette’s McGuire or Ted 
Owens of Kansas, the antagonists in the 
other semifinal. At a small party on Fri- 
day evening attended by all the compet- 
ing coaches except Sloan, who was off 
somewhere undoubtedly selecting his 
wardrobe, McGuire said he was just glad 
to play in the “B class division” while 
Owens expressed pleasure at coaching in 
the “preliminary.” 

Their game, sadly, lived down to these 
expectations. Though any contest featur- 
ing Marquette’s annual cast of street 
fighters against a midlands crew with a 
Cook, a Knight and a guy named Morn- 
ingstar who insists he is not an Indian, 
could not lack for color, the Warriors’ 
64-51 victory produced few dramatics. 

Kansas struggled to a one-point lead 
at the half, but after McGuire chewed 
out his troops (the coach and little Lloyd 
Walton had a shouting match in the lock- 
er room), after Washington bombed over 
the enemy zone and after Maurice Lu- 
cas took the boards, and with them the 
game, into his own hands, the Jayhawks 
fell apart and succumbed to Marquette’s 
sticks-’n’-stones defense. As Ellis was 
shutting off KU's Norman Cook, Earl 
Tatum look care of Roger Morningstar, 
and only reserve Rick Suttle played up 
to par for Kansas. 

The second semifinal, by contrast, was 
even better than it looked, which is to 
say it was a game for the ages. Not only 
did it bring together teams No. 1 and 2 
in the land, but its main matchups in- 
cluded four of the finest players in the 
sport — Burleson vs. Walton, Thompson 
vs. Keith Wilkes — and there was no hid- 
ing the bad blood that remained from 
their first meeting back in the snows of 
St. Louis when UCLA blew out N.C. 
State 84-66. 

“A real whippin’,” the Bruins’ Tom- 
my Curtis called that one, and Wooden 

While Thompson was aloft during much of the 
UCLA game, Towe scurried around below. 


kept adding psychological fuel. “I want 
State to dwell on that 18-point margin,” 
he said. 

Sloan, meanwhile, kept his verbal dis- 
tance. In between sneaking sidelong 
glances at the patchwork head of Thomp- 
son, he expressed skepticism at the "un- 
Woodenlike” remarks. State Forward 
Tim Stoddard was more to the point. 
“We know they aren’t 18 points belter 
than us,” he said, "but what's more im- 
portant is that they know it.” 

On the day the Californians arrived in 
Greensboro, Walton stepped off the 
plane with sandals on his feet and a bag 
of fruit in his hand. As UCLA practiced 
behind closed doors, the Wolfpack 
worked out 80 miles away on its home 
court in Raleigh before a crowd of 6,000. 
Different strokes for different folks. 



Wooden was left to ponder the what-ifs. 


Though the Bruins went into their nor- 
mal weekend isolation act — among other 
things, UCLA is the Howard Hughes of 
college sport — Andre McCarter did 
emerge at one point to discuss the pos- 
sibility of UCLA’s losing. “I won’t be- 
lieve it,” he said. "It just doesn't fit into 
history.” 

Well, it took another giant to knock 
off the giant, it took David to beat Go- 
liath, and, finally, it took a dwarf to top- 
ple the dynasty, but it happened. Long 
ago Sloan had told his men they could 
be one of the great teams of all time, but 
it is inconceivable that even Burleson, 
Thompson and the lovable lightning bug, 
Towe, believed him before Saturday. Be- 
fore the Wolfpack came back from 1 1 
points behind in the second half, not once 
but twice, and from seven points behind 



in the second overtime. Before this three- 
some combined for 25 baskets and State's 
final 24 points of the game. Before the 
raging Burleson battled the magnificent 
Walton on even terms. Before Thompson 
showed off his skydiving routine again 
and again as the crises mounted and — 
finally — before Towe went to the line 
with 12 seconds left in the game to make 
the two clinching free throws. 

Then it was done. After 50 minutes 
of thrills, spills, moon shots, mistakes, 
courageous comebacks, bungled leads, 
concentrated fury and one of the most 
beautiful contests ever played, North 
Carolina State had beaten the seven-year 
national champions 80--77. The Wolf- 
pack knew how good it was. And so 
did UCLA. 

It is probably demeaning to both teams 
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But a State coed rejoiced in what was. 


to say, as UCLA’s Dave Meyers did, 
"We beat ourselves” or as Towe did, 
"Nothing can compare to beating Mary- 
land in the ACC finals.” For, to answer 
Towe, this game was more important, 
and to counter Meyers, both teams had 
many opportunities to win or lose long 
before the end. 

How State finally succeeded was sim- 
ple enough. The Wolfpack forced the 
Bruins to start their offense farther out 
than they like, and State stopped the 
backdoor plays as Thompson held his 
former nemesis, Wilkes, to five baskets 
in 17 attempts while scoring 28 points 
himself. Towe buzzed around the UCLA 
guards until they finally got tired of swat- 
ting and started tripping over him, and 
Burleson prevented Walton from dom- 
inating. Though Big Red had the edge 


in points and rebounds, 29-20 and 18-14, 
tall Tom actually prevailed on more big 
plays. 

Burleson made a magnificent one ear- 
ly in the second half. At that stage UCLA 
had rushed to a 49-38 lead and it seemed 
like school was out when State missed 
again as Walton controlled a defensive 
rebound, held it high overhead, and 
looked upcourt. 

Then, from behind his rival, the T 4" 
Burleson darted in to pluck the ball out 
of Walton’s hands and quickly lay it in 
the basket. As Walton ran back on of- 
fense he snarled at Burleson, swearing 
vengeance. And indeed, UCLA went to 
another big margin, 57-46, with 1 1 min- 
utes to go. But State was not through this 
time, either. As Towe cracked the whip, 
tearing down the lane or firing football- 
type passes from midcourt, the Pack 
came back. Scoring 10 straight points, it 
closed tp 57-56, then to 6 1 -60, and, aston- 
ishingly, went into the lead at 63-61 when 
Thompson vanished into the rafters 
again with still another sky-lob basket 
and a three-point play. 

With 51 seconds remaining and the 
score tied at 65, Walton missed a hook 
and Burleson rebounded. But, after a 
State delay offense, the burly Stod- 
dard missed an open corner shot with five 
seconds left that would have won the 
game in regulation. Again, in the first 
overtime, it was State's game to win af- 
ter Stoddard stole a pass from Greg Lee, 
enabling the Wolfpack to hold the ball 
once more, and Thompson drove for the 
payoff with 10 seconds to go. Instead of 
shooting himself, however, he passed off 
to Burleson, whose short spin toss 
bounced off the rim. 

Wouldn’t anybody win this thing? Cer- 
tainly UCLA seemed on its way in the 
second overtime, after Walton and 
Wilkes took the Bruins to a 74-67 lead 
with 3:27 remaining. But still State would 
not quit. The Pack pressed tighter, 
opened up the floor, caused turnovers 
and got every offensive rebound it need- 
ed. Just like that, UCLA’s lead was down 
to one. And after Meyers missed a crit- 
ical one-and-one with 1 :16 on the clock, 
Thompson leaped one last time, banked 
a jumper over Wilkes, and the Wolfpack 
was ahead 76-75. Ahead to stay. 

Moments later Lee missed a long one- 
hander and, underneath, Wilkes was 

Although the Walton Gang lost the title, that 
hardly diminished the stature of its leader. 


called for pushing Thompson. David 
made both free throws, widening the lead 
to 78-75. Still later, with 27 seconds to 
go, Burleson stole Lee’s pass to Walton. 
Curtis fouled Towe, and the little man 
made both shots for 80-75. 

Now it was over for sure. As Walton 
loped down the floor, after — fittingly 
enough — scoring UCLA’s last basket, he 
nodded to his comrade, Lee, as if to say, 
"It’s O.K.” And it was. For afterward, 
even as he sat nude in the dressing room 
refusing to talk to the press, grinning like 
a Cheshire cat and gnawing on a banana, 
in defeat Bill Walton knew who he was. 

After dressing he shoved his uniform 
into a bag and left to sign autographs for 
some children. He stopped at the Col- 
iseum exit when a man in overalls 
grabbed his arm. "Mr. Walton,” the man 
said, "I work here, and 1 just want to 
shake your hand.” 

"Thanks,” the player said. "And 
thanks for all you’ve done for us.” 

As the redhead walked out of college 
basketball and into the evening drizzle 
the game could say the same to him. At 
the end Bill Walton didn't even need to 
win. He had already fit into history, end 




THE MILLER’S TALE 

IS A BIG HIT 


In a rerun of the season's first three tournaments, Johnny Miller won 
the Heritage Classic, exuding the confidence of the star he has become 

by BARRY McDERMOTT 


A s the rest of us stoically watched our 
k gas gauges nudge us toward bank- 
ruptcy last week, down among the reeds, 
marshes, plantations and retired admi- 
rals of industry and the sea, on a course 
designed in part by Jack Nicklaus and 
played by just about everyone who ever 
made a penguin shirt famous, Johnny 
Miller struck again. He won another golf 
tournament, won it while keeping an ear 
on a basketball game, won it with, among 
other heroics, a hole in one, won it laugh- 
ing, blond and beautiful. 

The Heritage Golf Classic on Hilton 
Head Island, S.C. is a seaside oyster, its 
title a shiny pearl, and Miller went after 
it with his now familiar bold and brash 
style. He took the lead the first day, 
stretched it to a remarkable 10 strokes 
at one stage and won by three strokes 
on rounds of 67-67-72-70 — 276 for his 
fourth victory of the year. 

While the other players staggered 
around the treacherous Harbour Town 
course like men in need of iron lungs, 
Miller handled it as if it were a child’s 
piggy bank, turning it upside down and 
shaking out the birdies. And to anyone 
who would listen, he had a simple mes- 
sage. He would win. “I’ve got my act to- 
gether,” he said. “I don’t expect to play 
any better than I’m playing now.” 

The statement was characteristic of 
Miller, whose candor can be as startling 
as a police car in a rearview mirror. Only 
26 years old, he has developed a positive 
approach. The day may come when peo- 
ple discuss the Miller Attitude the way 
they do the Vardon Grip. “Sometimes 
talking like that gets me in trouble,” he 
said. “But it hasn’t this year.” 

Hardly. Miller made history and a 
legion of autograph seekers when he won 
the first three tournaments of the sea- 
son and eventually fashioned a stretch 
of 23 straight rounds of par or better. 
His victory in the Heritage gave him a 
few pennies less than $150,000 for the 
year, which is an average of nearly $17,- 
000 for nine tournaments. Quickly he is 
transforming a lot of people into yes- 
terday’s heroes. 

Only late in the third round did his 
gloss dull, after he had hit a four-iron 
into the cup for a hole in one on the par- 
3 7th, which upped his lead to those in- 
timidating 10 strokes. His fans were say- 
ing that for his next trick Miller would 
walk on water, and momentarily the Cal- 
ifornian was caught up in the euphoria. 
He lowered his guard and suddenly 
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found himself backed against the ropes. 
“I was worried about UCLA,” he ad- 
mitted later. Instead of concentrating on 
the game at hand, he started listening to 
radio reports of the North Carolina 
State-UCLA semifinal from Greensboro, 
and on the 11th through the 15th holes 
he hit some shots the way Bill Walton 
would. He missed five straight greens, 
picked up a double bogey, three bogeys 
and a par, and the 10-stroke lead was 
down to four. “I had been yukking it 
up,” he told newsmen later. “All of a 
sudden, a lot of my lead was gone. I felt 
like I was dragging an anchor around out 
there.” Then he added, “I’ll give you 
guys a good story if I blow the tourna- 
ment tomorrow. ’’Which, of course, he 
did not. 

The Heritage is one of those weekly 
tour events that floats just below the lev- 
el of a major championship. It is played 
on a course that Gary Player once called 
the best he ever had seen, 1 8 holes that 
wind through trees, sand traps, creeks 
and ponds, flanked by the homes of the 
wealthy, and finish up along the fringe 
of Calibogue Sound. Jack Nicklaus, hav- 
ing had a hand in designing it, judicious- 
ly skips playing on it. Last week was the 
third straight time he did not play at Hil- 
ton Head Island, possibly figuring that 
solving his income tax was enough irri- 
tation for this time of year. Harbour 
Town’s greens are small, its fairways are 
narrow, and mistakes are costly, as even 
Miller discovered. 

Manufacturing an instant heritage is 
one of the byproducts of the event. This 
was only the sixth Heritage Classic, but 
officials have found an obscure reason to 
affix the date 1786 to any mention of it, 
that being the year South Carolina’s first 
golf club was founded. The tournament 
presents a Scottish motif, and tartan is 
to the Heritage what green is to the Mas- 
ters. Scottish bagpipers parade around 
the grounds each evening and the mar- 
shals wear knitted caps, replicas of Scot- 
tish tam-o’-shanters, and carry wooden 
staffs. It all seems a bit contrived for the 
Deep South, like dressing Rhett Butler 
up in a kilt. 

Early in the week some people were 
talking about what was wrong with Lee, 
Bruce and Tom instead of what was right 
with Johnny. Last year Lee Trevino, 
Bruce Crampton and Tom Weiskopf 
won $730,000 and 10 tournaments, and 
Weiskopf also won the British Open and 
the World Series of Golf. Now, after a 


quarter of the season, the trio is playing 
like the Three Mouseketeers. None of 
them has won a tournament and their to- 
tal income is only $63,500. 

The inscrutable Trevino was not en- 
tered at Hilton Head, but Crampton and 
Weiskopf were and they offered reasons 
for their stuttering starts. Crampton 
blamed some misplaced timing and Weis- 
kopf had an injury that stuck out like a 
sore thumb. In fact, it was a sore thumb. 

By this time last year Crampton had 
already won twice and had earned some 
$90,000. He was last spring’s Johnny 
Miller. He showed up at the Heritage 
slightly worried, although he had finished 
sixth in the Citrus Open and third at Do- 
ral in previous weeks. “A few weeks ago 
I was searching for something mechan- 
ically wrong with my swing,” said the 
Australian. “Now I’ve just changed the 
rhythm back to what it was. I’m hitting 
the shots now.” Then he went out and 
led the tournament for the first 12 holes 
on Thursday, ran into a double bogey 
on the 13th, bogeyed the 17th and 18th 
holes for a disappointing 71 and spent 
the rest of the week trying to outguess 
Harbour Town. 

Weiskopf ’s malady was different. Last 
summer’s Miller, he strained a tendon at 
the base of his left thumb in a practice 
round before the Phoenix Open when he 
hit a three-wood shot. “I can’t practice,” 
he said. “I’ve hit some shots that I 
haven’t hit in years, just terrible golf 
shots, shots that I didn’t think I was ca- 
pable of hitting.” To cure the ailment, he 
has seen three doctors and is taking two 
different types of medication as well as 
an occasional cortisone shot. He belongs 
in the training room. “I feel like a guy 
with a big elastic band tied to his back,” 
said Weiskopf ruefully. “I keep trying to 
get going but I’m barely moving.” At the 
Heritage, however, he showed signs of 
recovery, finishing tied for sixth. 

Trevino spent the week in El Paso, do- 
ing some pleasure boating, playing with 
his six-month-old baby and making a few 
commercials. He has not won a tourna- 
ment in a year and there are indications 
his problems may be deeper than Cramp- 
ton’s or Weiskopf’s. 

"I did a helluva job with this brown 
little body,” he said, sounding like a man 
on the verge of retirement. “I’m not go- 
ing to abuse it anymore.” Meaning he 
plans to play less, concentrating on the 
major championships. 

Putting has been Trevino’s trouble. At 


February’s Los Angeles Open he admit- 
ted to having the yips. “My head tells 
me to bring the blade back but my hands 
won’t let me,” he said. And last week he 
said, “The fact that 1 haven’t putted well 
has put tremendous pressure on my sec- 
ondary shots, my irons. I’m afraid if I 
don’t put the ball within 15 feet of the 
pin, I’ll three-putt.” 

Miller, meanwhile, was a man on his 
way to a victory. Properly refreshed af- 
ter a three-week rest that he used to shake 
a tenacious cold, he ensconced himself 
at nearby Palmetto Dunes, a resort he 
represents. There his wife Linda cooked 
dinner each evening while he chipped and 
putted before a gallery of his son John 
and daughter Kelly or fished local ponds. 
Miller was bubbling. “My iron game is 
out of sight,” he said one evening. “My 
average iron is about five feet off line. If 
I get the distance down, the shot is real- 
ly stiff. I used to switch clubs every two 
or three weeks like Arnold Palmer and 
always fiddle with my swing. Now I’ve 
got everything grooved. I guess I’m more 
professional.” Then Miller smiled. Right 
now golf is a game and life is sweet. 
Crampton may have a crick in his swing, 
Weiskopf a twinge in his thumb, Trevi- 
no the yips, but Johnny Miller is giving 
the rest of the pro golfers a pain in the 
neck. He is winning, laughing, blond and 
beautiful. end 


When Johnny sits, a bench is a throne. 



NEW DEALER FOR THE RED SOX 


Anywhere rookie Manager Darrell Johnson cuts the Boston deck he finds a pitcher card. He has arms galore, and 
if some of the other regulars are getting along in years he has a few young trumps, too by PAT PUTNAM 


T oday, sometime late, the telephone 
will clamor in the clubhouse of the 
Boston Red Sox’ sprawling spring-train- 
ing complex at Winter Haven, Fla. and 
the caller will be Thomas Austin Yaw- 
key, the orphan who ascended to Yale 
and became the multimillionaire lum- 
berman who pays those magnificent 
player salaries. Yawkey, 71 , once squired 
Ruby Keeler in a Stutz Bearcat, but he 
hasn’t driven to a Red Sox spring camp 
since the team left Sarasota in 1958. He 
has telephoned daily every year since 
from his plantation in South Carolina. 
So far this spring all the reports have 
been splendid — except on the day re- 
cently when they had to tell him Catch- 
er Carlton Fisk caught a foul tip in the 



groin and would miss a full week’s work. 
The rest of the news has been nothing 
and everything. 

The nothing has to do with dissension, 
a disabling disease contracted by Boston 
many, many years ago. Now Darrell 
Johnson, the demanding but decent 
rookie manager, has the Red Sox flashing 
peace signs. When they select sides it is 
for an intrasquad game, not a clubhouse 
rumble. As Johnson says, “I don’t expect 
my players to love one another, but I ex- 
pect them to get along.” On that front, 
Mr. Yawkey, everything is beautiful. 

And that awesome pitching corps put 
together last winter by General Manager 
Dick O’Connell is looking leaner and 
meaner every day. Juan Marichal, whom 
Johnson hopes to start every fifth or sixth 
day, is having his best spring since he won 
1 8 times in 1 971 . The other day he pitched 
five effortless and scoreless innings 
against the Tigers, and his famous kick 
was high and handsome as he got a third 
strike past five hitters. Competition at the 
other positions has been so fierce, and 
of such quality, that Johnson says, “I 
love it. I love every bit of it.” But then 
the rugged duck hunter out of Ord, Neb. 
has always been enraptured by every fac- 
et of baseball. 

Long ago, as a boy catcher of limited 
ability just a month into minor league 
ball, Darrell Johnson decided that if he 
could find a way to remain in the game 
forever, he would do it. Until then he had 
only played the sport; after that he ab- 
sorbed it. Remembering that distant mo- 
ment of determination, he speaks of the 
places it has carried him. 

He spent six years in the major leagues, 
with stops in seven cities, and every ball 
park was a classroom. “I got a lot of sliv- 
ers in my butt,” he says, “but I got them 
sitting next to men like Ralph Houk and 
Casey Stengel and Fred Hutchinson and 
Earl Weaver. I didn’t play much, but I 
learned a lot of baseball. They didn’t 
make a move I didn’t analyze. I’m cer- 
tain that if I had been a better player, a 
regular, I wouldn’t be here now. When 
you’re playing you don't have time to 
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think about the game. You have to con- 
centrate on what you are doing. Me, I 
had all the time in the world to think.” 

Johnson pauses for a moment, his 
green eyes narrowed by thought. Then 
he goes on. “I learned from all those men, 
and others. But when I became a minor 
league manager in 1967, I didn’t try to 
copycat any of them. I’m me. When I 
manage, the manager is Darrell Johnson.” 
And so it was Darrell Johnson, not a car- 
bon of another, who took command of 
the Red Sox last winter. As usual, Bos- 
ton had finished first in dissension and 
last in leaving the bar — and second to the 
Orioles. Eddie Kasko, who had predicted 
victory in the division, became the sixth 
ex-Boston manager since 1960. 

Johnson, who had just won the Little 
World Series with Pawtucket, Boston’s 
Triple A farm in the International 
League, knew his way around Fenway 
Park. He had been there in 1968 and 1969 
as Dick Williams’ pitching coach. “What 
trades would you like us to make?” Dick 
O’Connell asked Johnson. The chief Red 
Sox need was obvious: pitching. Then 
there was a desire to trade Reggie Smith, 
the talented outfielder who was feuding 
with almost as many teammates as he was 
talking to. Smith already had battled 
with pitchers Luis Tiant and Bill Lee, and 
had never been far from a brawl with All- 
Star Catcher Fisk. 

Johnson drew up a list of 10 pitchers 
he coveted, gave the list to O’Connell and 
said he would take what he could get. 
Johnson’s next move was to open a line 
of communication with his players and 
to let them know where they stood. “I’ve 
got no secrets from my players,” he says. 
“When I make up my mind to something 
about someone, that player will know it 
right away. If they make up their minds 
on something about me, I want to hear 
that right away. And I don’t want to hear 
any past history. If a player has had trou- 
ble in the past, I’m wiping the slate clean. 
He’s got a fresh start. If a player has been 
good, well, he’ll just have to prove it all 
over again.” 

In his first press conference Johnson 




announced that if Rico Petrocclli, who 
had an elbow operation in August, was 
healthy, he would be the Boston third 
baseman. This was surprising news to 
many, including, no doubt, Petrocelli, 
who had been waiting two years for Bos- 
ton to trade him. 

In 1969 Petrocelli assaulted the great 
green wall in Fenway Park for 40 home 
runs, hit .297 and drove in 97 runs. Then 
the sensitive, moody infielder started to 
have trouble with his right elbow. He be- 
gan to lose strength in his hand. When 
he threw, it was with intense pain. The 
injury changed his batting stroke and his 
hitting fell off. He missed 62 games last 
year, including the final 47. When he left 
he was hitting .244, with 13 home runs 
and 45 runs batted in. Everyone said he 
had a poor year. 

“Poor, hell,” says Johnson. “I heard 
all that and people asked me why I named 
him my third baseman. I told them to 
go ask Earl Weaver who his third base- 
man is and I’ll bet he says Brooks Rob- 
inson. And nobody will ask him why. 
Well, Rico had a better year than Rob- 
inson. Off his record he was the third best 
third baseman in the American League." 

Johnson shakes his head, then grins. 
“Rico’s arm is fit and if he gives me just 
an average year, I’ll be happy. Let’s see, 
that would be 20 to 25 home runs. I’m 
just glad I’ve got him.” 

When O’Connell commenced wheel- 
ing and dealing, pitchers arrived by the 
long ton. First came Dick Drago 
(12-14) from Kansas City. Then Rick 


Wise (16-12), from St. Louis. Not satis- 
fied, O’Connell went back to St. Louis 
and exchanged three young pitchers for 
Reggie Cleveland (14-10) and Reliever 
Diego Segui (17 saves). And finally, 
O’Connell capped his winter’s work by 
sending $100,000 of Yawkey’s $297 
million to San Francisco for Marichal 
(11-15). All in all, the Red Sox have nine 
veterans who won 1 13 games last season, 
and they have not even begun to tap the 
wealth Johnson expects to be coming up 
from Pawtucket. It is going to be fun see- 
ing how Johnson handles all those pitch- 
ers, to say nothing about Carl Yastrzem- 
ski and the rest. 

“After working on different combina- 
tions,” Johnson says, “I found I was 
leaning toward the young players, the 
ones I had with me in the minors, and I 
decided it wasn’t fair to the others. We’ll 
just have to let them fight it out among 
themselves.” 

Johnson is not quite sure what he is 
going to do with Yaz or with Tommy 
Harper, the league base-stealing cham- 
pion, except that they will play every 
day, somewhere. Cecil Cooper is up for 


Boston’s pride of pitchers Includes these no- 
table newcomers: Juan Marichal deft) from 
San Francisco and two former Cardinal start- 
ers, Rick Wise ( above) and Reggie Cleveland. 


his third trial at first, and Johnson is 
convinced he can make it. If he does, 
Yastrzemski will play left field and Har- 
per, who cannot throw strongly, might 
come in and replace Orlando Cepeda 
as the designated hitter. Cepeda hit .289 
with 20 home runs last year, but he can- 
not give Johnson one thing he wants, 
which is speed. 

Even though Luis Aparicio will turn 
40 on April 29, the slight shortstop is 
not going to give up his job without a 
battle. Each year he loses a little more 
range, but after 18 seasons in the big 
leagues he has learned to play the hit- 
ters with his head instead of the old 
quickness. “I’m not about to embarrass 
myself,” Aparicio says. “If I find I can’t 
do the job. I’ll quit, and I’ll be happy 
to do so. Maybe in a couple of years.” 
Aparicio is being pushed by Mario Guer- 
rero, his understudy last season, and by 
Rick Burleson, a sweet glove up from 
Pawtucket and almost certainly the Red 
Sox shortstop of the future, if not on 
April 5 in Milwaukee. After 15 spring 
games Burleson was hitting .409, Guer- 
rero .321 and Aparicio .316. 

Competition? “I love it,” says John- 
son. “We may go right down to the 
last day before we can pick the team 
we’ll take north. One thing is for sure, 
though, if we take any of those young 
kids with us, they’ll go as starters. I 
told them all that. If Burleson isn’t the 
No. 1 shortstop, down he goes. The kids 
are our future. We won’t waste any of 
them on a bench.” end 






BLOODY 
GO IN 
MONTEREY 

A two-day, 32-team battle royal 
puts U.S. rugby on the upswing out 
in California by DAN LEVIN 


A merican rugby is a game of beery 
smells and the slapping of backs. 
It is a game of collegiate camaraderie and 
a game of the senses. Nowhere is this bet- 
ter exemplified than at the annual Mon- 
terey National Rugby Tournament, held 
last weekend on the peninsula south of 
San Francisco. 

Fittingly, the ocean fog at times held 
low and pungent for this unique battle 
royal of the sport. The fog compressed 
and accented the heavenly scents of sage, 
pine and woodsmoke, and the sounds of 
rugby, too. Through the din of the 
crowds came the hollow thudding of 


kicks to unprotected rib cages. Even the 
wrenching of knees seemed audible, the 
ripping of ears, too, more and more of 
them as the athletes grew tired. Said Jim 
Waste, coach of the BATS (Bay Area 
Touring Side), “I don’t know of any 
sporting event in the world more de- 
manding than what we’ve got right here.” 

The demands began at eight o’clock 
Saturday morning on a polo field adjoin- 
ing Pebble Beach Golf Course. Each of 
32 teams played a 24-minute game to sep- 
arate the men from the supermen. Then 
the 16 winners played three more games 
of 40 minutes each before nightfall. On 
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Sunday the two teams that were still un- 
defeated — Santa Monica, last year’s win- 
ner, and New South Wales Country — 
played for the championship in a game 
80 minutes long. The Aussies had no 
trouble with Santa Monica, winning 
36-6. Their passing attack was especially 
impressive to Yankee onlookers. Inas- 
much as teams that lost also kept play- 
ing, there were four games going at once 
for nearly the entire weekend. By Sun- 
day afternoon bright broad stripes were 
dancing before even closed eyes. 

The similarity between rugby and foot- 
ball is only superficial. There are no 
downs in rugby, no regrouping after of- 
fensive rushes, which only end with a 
penalty call or a ball out of bounds. If 
the ball is trapped a scrum is formed — 
that centipede huddle of human limbs. 
The ball is shunted around underneath, 
and finally one or two or 32 wildly flail- 
ing legs kick it to a waiting back, and 
the game continues, flowing up and down 
the field. That is how it was at Monterey 
more often than not. U.S. rugby, the best 
in the world 50 years ago, was getting 
better and better. 

Battered Yanks and Aussies are proof that 
players got a belt out of the tournament. 


A scrum collapses as desperate ruggers 
try to get the ball out to a waiting back. 


That was dramatically brought home 
on the Wednesday before play began, up 
in San Francisco. Australia's touring 
New South Wales team, on its way down 
to Monterey from British Columbia, 
stopped to play a group of Northern Cal- 
ifornia All-Stars and lost 1 8-3. The Aus- 
tralians had four members of their coun- 
try’s national team on the field and man 
for man had far more experience than 
the All-Stars, but they didn’t have the 
Americans’ size and background in foot- 
ball-style tackling. 

Said beaming Jim Waste, who coached 
the All-Stars, “Give me six weeks’ 
practice and I’ll take them anywhere in 
the world.” 

One of the fearsome Californians was 
23-year-old Jeff Sevy, a 255-pound, 6' 5" 
defensive tackle from Berkeley. Sevy re- 
cently signed with Hawaii of the World 
Football League. He says he signed be- 
cause he wants to make a living, but that 
he prefers rugby, “a great social sport, 
not a hate sport like football.” 

At Monterey, where they all played for 
love, not money, Sevy and the other All- 
Stars returned to their respective teams. 
Perhaps the biggest players were Sevy’s 
side from Cal at Berkeley where, as at 
many large California schools, there is 
a 70-year history of rugby competition. 
Back in the days when Teddy Roosevelt 
was lambasting college football as bru- 
tal and unsportsmanlike, Cal and Stan- 
ford gave up the game and for about 20 
years played rugby instead. In the 1920s 
U.S. sides, composed mainly of Cal 
and Stanford students, twice won the 
Olympic Games. 

But if football skills and size were 
the West Coast’s strengths at Monterey, 
they were also its weakness. Old habits 
were not broken overnight. The New 
South Welshmen, some with 15 years of 
rugby experience or more, tackled and 
went for the ball. The big Americans, 
some coming late to the sport, seemed 
to forget the ball and reverted to doing 
in the runner. And when carrying the 
ball in heavy going, they held on to 
grind out an extra yard when they should 
have been letting go. But they were learn- 
ing fast. As one Aussie said at Mon- 
terey, “The U.S. will be a devastating 
international force when their big play- 
ers get a little more experience.” 


The Monterey tournament was 16 
years old last week, which makes it the 
oldest in the nation. It has always been 
held somewhere on the Monterey Pen- 
insula, that lush home of rock, pine, 
surf, money and golf balls. But this was 
only its fourth year at Pebble Beach or, 
specifically, at the Collins Polo Field. 
Polo and Pebble Beach sound about as 
right as Hope and Crosby, but there 
are those who have wondered where rug- 
by comes in. During last year’s tourna- 
ment a man who lived across the street 
from the polo grounds surprised a rug- 
ger and ruggerette playing Adam and Eve 
in his front yard. He had other visitors, 
too, and that was almost it for rugby. 
The host, Del Monte Properties, owners 
of the Pebble Beach Golf Course, evict- 
ed the ruggers and then abruptly changed 
their corporate mind and invited them 
back for last weekend. As Robert W. 
Campbell, Del Monte P.R. and adver- 
tising director, put it, “Most of these 
players have gone to college somewhere, 
and some will be bank presidents or pres- 
idents of steel companies some day.” 

But last week none of the 500-odd 
hairy guys in striped shirts and bandages 
were acting out their future roles in life. 
Two of them took that now obligatory 
sprint to the goal posts and back during 
a game, clad only in their striped socks. 
Later one of them said, “That was a rug- 
by move. I’ll have plenty of time for polo 
when I’m old and rich.” end 


Bare pair were the weekend's living end. 




UP IN THE AIR IS WHAT 
THE PLAYOFFS ARE 


O.K., you can squeeze out a couple of favorites if you try real hard, but three 
other teams have a shot at the NBA if they can handle their ifs by PETER CARRY 


F or the first time in the five years since Bill Russell took 
the fourth-place-in-the-East Celtics to the champion- 
ship, there will be no clear favorite when the NBA playoffs 
begin this weekend. No team has ripped the league apart 
and perhaps the only sure thing is that anyone who lays a 
second mortgage on the split-level to make a bet is asking 
for trouble. 

But at the same time it would be foolhardy to pick against 
the two elongated gents seen in superimposition to the left, 
Milwaukee Center Kareem Abdul-Jabhar and his Boston 
counterpart, Dave Cowens. They have led their teams to 
titles in their respective conferences and to the best records 
in the NBA. But both clubs have problems. At Christ- 
mastime, the Celtics had an .813 percentage; they have been 
playing almost 200 points below that ever since. John Hav- 
licek, injured in the playoffs last spring, is healthy, but Cow- 
ens may not be. Indestructible in the past, he has looked 
tired during the second half of this season. Cowens must be 
his full, vigorous self if Boston is to sustain the nonstop 


running game that grinds other teams into the floor. 

Similarly, Milwaukee won 24 of its first 28 games and 
then endured a letdown. Still, with Abdul-Jabbar perform- 
ing well enough to win his third Most Valuable Player 
award, the Bucks might have been the clear favorites ex- 
cept for an incident that occurred in mid-March. Lucius 
Allen, their most important guard — good for 17.6 points a 
game, about six running strides on each fast break and most 
of their backcourt penetration — ripped a ligament in his 
knee when he skidded on a warmup jacket while chasing a 
loose ball out of bounds. After Allen's injury, the Bucks 
proved that they were not fatally stricken by defeating both 
the Bulls and the Warriors. But in the playoffs they will 
miss him sorely. 

So the way is open for at least three teams with records 
less impressive than those of Boston or Milwaukee. New 
York, Chicago and vastly improved Detroit all have a re- 
alistic shot at the title. But they have their frailties, too, and 
their chances for the big money all start with big •‘ifs." 


IF 

no other team beats them, 
the Knickerbockers will win the cham- 
pionship again. That is not double- 
talk. That is precisely the way all the 
challengers see New York's chances 
in the playoffs. The Knicks' possible 
route to the title is formidably iffy, but 
it starts with the fact that of all the 
teams involved, the Knicks are least 
likely to bend under playoff pressures, 
to make mental or physical errors. It is 
not a team to beat itself. On the con- 
trary. the Knicks seem to thrive in the 
playoffs. Their rivals are aware that to 
eliminate New York they must first of 
all avoid defeating themselves, which 
means that they must hold their poise 
in circumstances that will magnify their 
flaws and inexperience. 



The Knicks are the most experi- 
enced — 524 playoff games among 
them — of the strong title contenders, 
and the smartest as well. The effective- 
ness of New York's on-court intelli- 
gence and disciplined style is enhanced 
by the playoff format : two teams 
matched against each other in a series 
of games for which specific, thought- 
ful preparation can be made. And con- 
ditions that make for upsets during 
the regular season — exhausting travel 
schedules and inexplicable emotional 
letdowns on certain nights — arc gener- 
ally absent in the playoffs. So victories 
are rarely a matter of luck. To win, a 
team must be nimble enough to spot 
an opponent’s weaknesses as they ap- 
pear during games and to exploit them 
immediately. No other NBA club does 
this as incisively as New York. 

Were the winner of the playoffs dc- 
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How dare we compare our rates 


Comparison of Auto Insurance Rates 

Fora 23-yearOld, Unmarried, Male Driver* 



CONTINENTAL igp ~~ ^ 

BIG CITIES 

Buffalo. N.Y. 

$560 

Cincinnati. Ohio 

398 

Miami, Fla. 

480 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

454 

New Orleans, 1 a. 

527 

MEDIUM CITIES 

Akron, Ohio 

452 

Gary. Ind. 

598 

Nashville.Tenn. 

322 

PasadenaJFalif. 

429 

Rochester, N.Y. 

457 

San Mateo, Calif. 

476 

Tacoma, Wash. 

410 

SMALLCITIES 

Appleton.Wisc, 

358 

Bismarck. N.D. 

320 

Farmington. N.M. 

429 

Huntsville. Ala. 

344 

New Castle. Pa. 

358 

Pocatello. Idaho 

271 

Rock Hill. S.C. 

410 

Rutland. Vt. 

407 

*ln all cases, rates are quoted on an annual basis and are those in effect January 3, 1974 for the following coverage: $25,000/50,000 Bodily 
Injury, $10,000 Property Damage, $1,000 Medical Payments, $50 Deductible Comprehensive, $100 Deductible Collision, Basic Uninsured Motor- 
ists, Minimum No-Fault where applicable. Vehicle: 1973 Chevrolet Nova Custom 4 Dr. 8 Cyl. Principal Operator: 23 years old, unmarried, male, 
driving 3 years, no chargeable accidents or violations. Use: To and from work 9 miles daily, annual mileage 10,000. 


For years, many people have believed that Allstate 
and State Farm have the lowest auto insurance rates. 

But look at the chart above. 

It’s a comparison of rates in 20 cities (representa- 
tive of all cities throughout the country) based on ac- 
tual quotations from Allstate and State Farm agents, 
and ourselves— Continental Insurance. 

The rates are for a 23-year old, unmarried male. 
(One of the most expensive categories in insurance.) 

How do we compare? 

In 8 of the 20 cities, we’re lower than both Allstate 
and State Farm. 

In another 6, we’re between the two, beating State 


Farm every time. 

And in only 6 are we higher than both. 

In fact, overall we may compare even better. Be- 
cause with Continental Insurance you may qualify for 
lower rates than those shown on the chart. 

Of course, we’ll be the first to admit that there’s 
more to buying insurance than just price. And all 
things considered, we feel we offer you more for your 
money— like 24-hour toll-free Dial-A-Claim, and the 
services of an independent agent. 

Now, we can’t promise you that our rates will be 
lower for your specific city, age, car, or desired cov- 
erage. Because today companies generally base their 


with Allstate and State Farm? 


^ 

^ 

STATE FARM 

ALLSTATE 

$597 

$563 

409 

381 

511 

564 

522 

425 

573 

519 

439 

438 

587 

516 

430 

424 

483 

448 

480 

462 

580 

510 

465 

383 

371 

336 

317 

259 

390 

352 

341 

295 

428 

402 

396 

358 

265 

292 

500 

393 

Quotations are subject to the following modifications: a). State Farm-. Rates do not contemplate a dividend, or membership fee. b). Bis- 
marck, N.D.— Allstate: $100,000/300,000 Bodily Injury. $2,000 Medical Payments, c). Tacoma, Wash.— State Farm, Buffalo, N.Y.— Allstate. 

Rutland, Vt.— State Farm, Huntsville, Ala— State Farm: Full coverage comprehensive, d). Farmington. N.M.— Allstate, Cincinnati, Ohio— Allstate: 

$25,000 Property Damage, e). Cincinnati, Ohio— Allstate: $50,000/100,000 Bodily Injury. 


rates on their actual experience with specific geo- 
graphical areas and driver classifications. 

In addition, each company has different kinds and 
amounts of discounts. Rates change periodically. And 
sometimes a company might feel you don’t qualify for 
a specific coverage or rate. 

But based on our chart, isn't it worth calling all 3 
companies to see how we compare specifically for you? 

Start with your Continental Insurance Agent. (You’ll 
find him in the Yellow Pages.) 

Just tell him you saw this ad. And now you want to 
see his rates. 

Seeing is believing. 



The 

Continental 

Insurance 

Companies 
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termined by written exam, the Knicks would have a mortal 
lock on the championship. However, their record this year 
was only the league's fifth best, and playoff - games must be 
played out as well as thought out; intelligence alone cannot 
overcome serious deficiencies in physical talent. That is an- 
other "if" for the Knicks. If they are going to make it to 
the finals, they will have to extract the utmost from the best 
of their "physical” players, most importantly Forward 
Dave DeBusschere. "We could have five Albert Einsteins 
out on the floor and we still wouldn't win," says DeBus- 
schcre on the mind vs. matter question. The Knicks are 
taller, faster and better shooters than Einstein ever was, 
and their defense is good enough to defuse an atom bomb. 
But they are not going to win any Nobel Prizes for rebound- 
ing (their average of 44.7 per game is the NBA's second 
worst) or scoring. The Knicks* patient offense has never 
scored a lot of points, and this year their average of 101.2 a 
game is next to last in the league. 

Center Willis Reed, whose tortuous recovery last year 
from left-knee surgery culminated in an MVP performance 
in the final playoff round, could markedly help New York 
if he were in shape. But Reed has missed most of the season 
recuperating from an operation on his right knee, and al- 
though he is embarked on a hasty and courageous come- 
back, his usefulness to the Knicks, particularly in the initial 
two rounds, is likely to be slim indeed. Repeated predic- 
tions that New York will go nowhere without Willis have 
led some of his teammates to refer to him behind his back 
as “The Savior.” Although they agree that a healthy Reed 


would be a healthy bonus, the Knicks are equally agreed 
that they can win without him. Their possible playoff op- 
ponents, except for Chicago, seem to concur. The Bulls 
admit to fearing no team, but all the rest would just as soon 
New York were out of it. 

DeBusschere has an extra incentive for the playoffs this 
year. He will retire when they are over and would like to 
get in one last hurrah. He has been his team’s most con- 
sistent rebounder, and he has helped diminish the effects of 
Reed's absence by putting together the best shooting per- 
centage (46V r ) and second-highest scoring average (18.1) 
of his 12 pro seasons. Ever since he arrived in New York 
5 y z seasons ago, DeBusschere has been the coach on the floor 
the Knicks need to set their cerebral style. He has also been 
the tough defender who has led them to the top in that de-- 
partment five of the last six seasons. DeBusschere will have 
to do more of the same and then some for the Knicks in the 
playoffs, particularly if they meet Boston in the Eastern Con- 
ference finals. The responsibility for preventing the Celtics 
from controlling the offensive backboard, as they often did 
in winning five of seven against New York this year, will 
fall largely on DeBusschere, although against Boston he has 
been well under his season's averages in rebounding and 
scoring. If the Knicks can get past the Celtics — the only 
possible playoff rival holding a winning record against 
them — they will have met their toughest challenge. An 
above-average series from DeBusschere would go a long 
way toward making that happen. And if it did happen, all 
the Knicks could be in for a loud last hurrah. 


the multitude of NBA players who have 
•' been provoked, bruised and otherwise 

abused by Bulls Captain Jerry Sloan were 
to visit his suburban house outside Chica- 
go, they would be — to put it mildly — surprised. This abra- 
sive man's living room is filled with his 
valuable collection of rare old pottery. 

A recent visitor found Sloan on the 
phone haggling with an antique dealer 
over the price of a 100-year-old piece of 
doll's furniture. This is the same Sloan 
who has left the impression around the 
NBA that his main interest is in may- 
hem. Some players regard Sloan as dirty, 
mean and perhaps a little manic. Every- 
body agrees that he is tough. 

Those who cannot understand why 
Sloan is willing to make plays that en- 
danger his and other players' well-paid 
careers might like to see him in a dif- 
ferent setting. Sloan taking a charge, div- 
ing for loose balls, fighting through, 
under and over picks is one thing. Sloan 
gently handling a piece of his pottery is 
something else. Sloan can look at the 
minute symbols on the bottom of a vase 
and tell you when and where the piece 
was made, who the potter was and what 
artist painted it. He has attacked the sub- 


ject of crockery with the same intensity with which he as- 
saults the game of basketball. His main purpose is not to 
create scenes on the court; it is just that full throttle is the 
way he approaches everything. 

As the emotional pacesetter for the NBA’s most emo- 
tionally driven team, Sloan will be the 
key man for Chicago from the moment 
the playoffs begin. The Bulls will open 
against Detroit in the most strenuous 
of the first-round matches. From the 
start they will require the usual offen- 
sive punch from Forwards Bob Love 
(21.9) and Chet Walker (19.4) and bet- 
ter than usual performances from their 
trio of anonymous centers. But most of 
all they will have to ignite the kind of 
disruption on the floor that is often pro- 
duced by the fiery play of Sloan and 
his backcourt mate. Norm Van Lier. 
(“Van Lier’s not playing with a full 
deck either,” said a rival player last 
week as he discussed the Chicago 
guards.) Chicago wide open can frus- 
trate smoother teams and even set them 
to fighting the Bulls instead of playing 
them. 

It is the fifth year in a row for the 
Bulls in the playoffs, and one thing they 
are determined to change is their rec- 
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ord of always being eliminated in the first round. This time 
emotional factors beyond Sloan’s intensity will be working 
for them. Chicago Stadium with a capacity crowd is an ear- 
splitting place. Charged up by Sloan and Van Lier, and by 
the Mighty Stadium Organ — reputedly the world’s largest — 
Bulls fans have lungpower to make visitors wish they were 
playing in a nice, sedate place like Madison Square Gar- 
den. This year, for the first time, Chicago will enjoy that 
home-court advantage in the opening round. The crowds 
will fan the Chicago fire, particularly against the inexpe- 
rienced Pistons. 

Following last year’s bruising battle with Los Angeles, 


the Bulls realized how close they came to the title. They 
had led one of the eventual finalists in the last minute of the 
seventh game before losing. Had they beaten the Lakers, 
they probably would have been favored over their next two 
opponents. “That finally convinced us that we're actually 
as good as our record the last few years has indicated,” 
says Sloan. “Now for the first time we’re going into the 
playoffs thinking not just about somehow getting through 
the first round, but feeling we can win the whole thing.” 
And they can, but only if Sloan and his teammates hit their 
opponents with every bully ish trick they know — and may- 
be a few pieces of pottery as well. 


F Ray Scott, who has pulled off the coaching 
job of this — and perhaps any other — season 
knew what he had done to turn the Pistons 
around, he would tell you. Scott is not an 
evasive man. He directed Detroit to its best record ever and 
into the playoffs for the first time in six years, but all he can 
say about his success is that he has used the ploys all coach- 
es use. During his 1 Vi seasons in Detroit there have been 
benchings, fines, clubhouse meetings, a few pats on the back, 
tough practices, constant harping on defense and an open- 
ness to players’ suggestions. This leaves unresolved the 
question why these tactics work for some coaches and fail 
for others. In the case of Scott, who enjoys discussing such 
vagaries, the answer seems even more elusive than usual, if 
for no other reason than that he has not relied too heavily 
on any one of those tactics. 

Even Scott’s players are puzzled by the nature of their 
coach’s contribution. "I can’t tell you what Ray’s done, 
but I know it’s worked,” says Bob Lanier, who this season 
became a sure and powerful center at both ends of the floor, 
scoring 22.5 points a game and keying Detroit’s previously 
inept defense as it moved up among the league's best. 

The most likely explanation is that 
Scott has succeeded simply by force of 
personality. The man has undeniable 
presence. At 6' 9" he is taller than all but 
two Pistons and he stands straighter than 
any of them. He talks concisely and with 
self-assurance, his syntax is sound and 
his large vocabulary is free of malaprop- 
isms. And he is a man who can project 
an aura of strength with the slightest 
variation of inflection. As reporters who 
ask dumb questions and Pistons who 
make dumb plays have found out, Scott 
can burn a man’s ears without raising 
his voice or lowering the quality of his 
language. 

Detroit has good enough personnel, 
particularly in Lanier and Guard Dave 
Bing, and the defense-oriented attitude 
necessary to win a championship. In- 
deed, the Pistons may have one clear 
advantage over other teams because of 
Scott’s willingness to substitute. He used 
four forwards and four guards per game 


consistently during the regular season, a flexibility that could 
gain a big edge if lineups need to be shuffled because of 
injuries during the playoff's. Closest to being irreplace- 
able among the Pistons are Lanier, Bing and Don (Smart) 
Adams, the paunchy, balding cornerman who is the team’s 
self-proclaimed intellectual and best defensive forward. 

But if the Pistons have the horses to succeed, they may 
not have quite the horse sense. Their starters have a total 
of just 12 games of playoff experience. Veterans agree that 
the pressures of the playoffs are dramatically different from 
those of the season, and there is no substitute for having 
run the gauntlet before. 

No one realizes this better than Scott, whose own 
11 -year pro career included 48 playoff games. Detroit’s 
opening round against Chicago will be the test. Scott knows 
that the Bulls are unlikely to crack under pressure and 
that to beat them the Pistons must be prepared to go 
seven tough games. But if the Pistons lose their cool, they 
could give the Bulls a quick win. With three weeks re- 
maining in the regular season, Scott had already begun 
working on the Pistons’ patience, slowing down their of- 
fense during games and practices, trying to force-feed them 
the poise they will need in the days 
ahead. 

“The playoffs are when the game 
goes back to the coaches,” Scott says. 
“You have more control of the team 
because you’re not always running 
around trying to catch airplanes. You 
have more time to apply your theories. 
You can scrutinize scouting reports 
more clearly and you can intensify your 
preparations because you are free to 
concentrate on one team. But that is 
before the game starts. Once the whis- 
tle blows, control reverts to the play- 
ers. In our case that means we will have 
to grow up even before we really have 
had a chance to experience the playoffs. 
The players will have to force them- 
selves to do things they do not neces- 
sarily believe in simply because I tell 
them they are the right things to do.” 

If Scott can come up with one more 
forceful blast of persuasiveness, Detroit 
has a chance for a championship, end 
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Building 


Clark powers! .: tran -ion helps a Ford 


tractor-loader-backhoe install a new water main. 


Clark lift trucks load and unload at ports around the world. 


Clark Tyler coolers offer self-service and extra storage. 


Clark Michigan scraper cuts a new haul road. 
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Supermarket in Wuppertal, Germany usesClark Tyler refrigerated cases. 


Clark lift trucks hustle trusses to waiting carpenters. 



Clark Austin-Western graders move up to 30% more dii 


Clark Equipment 
gets it done! 

You can count on it. Because the equipment is good 
to begin with. And because your Clark dealer knows how 
to keep it that way. When you're under pressure to get 
a job done, that's good to know. 

ircni!i 


EQUIPMENT 


Buchanan, Michigan 49107 

— 


Clark Michigan tractor shovel moves sand in northern England. Housing contractors depend on Clark's Melroe Bobcat Loader. 







AND ALONG CAME IdJiriE: IPAI2T3 


COLOSSUS 
€10 TOE CAME 

The Babe remarries , achieves imperishable — if no I unassailable — baseball 
records , is denied a chance to manage , and fights valiantly against a killer 


icy ccciEicir w. cideameir 


Ruth's auspicious first two years in New York were fol- 
lowed by a dispute with the new Commissioner of Base- 
ball , Judge Landis. Babe was suspended for the first 
six weeks of the 1922 season and was in trouble re- 
peatedly after his return. When that difficult year ended 
he promised to reform, and in both 1923 and 1924 he 
played superbly. But then things began to go badly again. 

He and Helen were unhappy together, and he made lit- 
tle effort to hide his contempt for Manager Miller Hug- 
gins and the ball club's rules. 

In 1925 Ruth’s behavior was as flagrant as ever, and his 
marriage was disintegrating. Helen was no longer able to 
cope with him. As Babe’s teammate Joe Dugan said. "She 
was just a kid when she got married, and now Babe was 
bigger than the President." Helen and Babe had angry quar- 
rels and they separated. A Catholic priest, Father Edward 
Quinn, effected a reconciliation, but it was only a surface 
peace. For Babe had met, among all the women he had 
known. The Other Woman. Her name was Claire Merritt 
Hodgson, Mrs. Claire Hodgson. She was beautiful: dark 
hair, snapping dark eyes, pert face, red lips, a superb fig- 
ure. She came from Athens, Ga„ and at 14 she had run off 
and married Frank Hodgson, who was twice her age. The 
marriage did not work, and a few years later, after World 
War I, she came to New York with her baby daughter. 
Hodgson died, and Claire became the epitome of early 20th 
century glamour: a beautiful young widow. 


In New York she lived at first with her baby and a maid, 
but a few years later, about the time she met Ruth, her moth- 
er and her brothers Eugene and Hubert came to live with 
her, too. She worked for a while as a model for illustrators, 
including Howard Chandler Christy and Harrison Fisher. 
She appeared on the stage and she had bit parts in silent 
movies. She was not a chorus girl, nor a singer, nor a danc- 
er, nor even an actress; she was simply a striking girl who 
wore clothes well and knew the right people. 

When Ruth met her she was no teen-ager overwhelmed 
by the aura of a big-league baseball player. She had known 
Ty Cobb, and among her New York acquaintances were 
other members of the Yankees. She first met Babe in May 
1923, at a ball game in Washington, where she was on tour 
in Dew Drop Inn, a show starring James Barton, who later 
played the leading role in the smash hit Tobacco Road. She 
and a girl friend were taken to a Senators-Yankees game 
by Barton, and when Ruth came over to their box to say 
hello to Barton they were introduced. Ruth was impressed, 
as he often was by a pretty girl. Later he sent a note to the 
theater asking her to dinner. He suggested his hotel suite, 
and she reacted coldly. "I can’t go out to a restaurant," he 
explained. "I always get mobbed." 

Claire said she would come only if she could bring 
along her roommate, and Babe agreed. In turn, she asked 
him to come see the show, and he did, bringing along two 
or three teammates. (Claire was slightly miffed because 
she had to pay for all the tickets.) Dugan was one of 
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those with Babe. "See that black-haired girl on the end?" 
Ruth said. "She’s coming to the hotel for dinner later. I 
want you guys to meet her.” After the show, they came to 
Ruth’s suite and met Claire, and then Babe said, briskly, 
"All right, get the hell out,” and they left. “God, she was 
a pretty girl,” Dugan said. 

After the Yankees left Washington, Ruth kept in touch 
with her by telephone, and in New York they met again. 
This was far different from the usual Ruthian fling; Babe 
fell in love with her. They were seen together in public. 
He had a fight over her with another Yankee in the club- 
house, the two players grappling naked before they were 
pulled apart by teammates. Babe's big Packard was seen 
parked near 219 West 80th Street, where she lived. One 
day someone stole the ornamental radiator cap from the 
car, and after that Ruth parked it in the Apthorp Garage 
across the street. Helen was hearing stories and she was 
getting suspicious. 

She had good reason to worry, because Babe wanted 
Claire and Claire wanted him. But when the subject of 
marriage came up. Babe told Claire, "I can’t get a di- 
vorce. I'm a Catholic, and she’s a Catholic. We can’t get 
divorced.” So he and Helen stayed married, and he and 
Claire stayed friends. 

That was the year, 1925, when Rath collapsed in spring 

training — his illness was called " the bellyache heard 

'round the world" — and underwent abdominal surgery 

in New York. When he finally rejoined the Yankees 

in June he was still weak and he played badly. 

He came back too soon. Dugan 
said, "It made you sick watching 
him slide into third with that 
wound in his belly.” The club, 
meanwhile, had been having a ter- 
rible year and was in seventh place. 

Dugan had a bad knee and played 
only 96 games at third base. An 
inconsequential rookie named Pee 
Wee Wanningcr became the reg- 
ular shortstop and is remembered 
today only because Lou Gehrig be- 
gan his famous streak of 2, 1 30con- 
secutive games by batting for Pee 
Wee on the day Ruth returned to 
l he lineup. Wally Pipp, who had 
been hit on the head with a pitched 
ball, was being phased out and 
Gehrig replaced him as the club's 
regular first baseman. Even so, 

Gehrig was still an untried rook- 
ie, and his .295 average in 1925 was 
no more impressive than .255 
would be in the 1970s. 

The team was bad, and Ruth 
was not much help when he re- 
turned. Physically he was below 
par, and psychologically he was a 
mess. His personal life was badly 


confused. While he w'as in the hospital, Helen and their 
adopted daughter Dorothy, now four, had been the only 
visitors he was allowed for a while, and he chafed under the 
monotony. Helen was so upset by his attitude that she had 
a nervous breakdown and was put to bed, too, while Dor- 
othy was sent back to the Ruths' farm in Sudbury, Mass, in 
the care of friends. Later in the season Ruth and Helen had 
a loud quarrel in a Boston hotel. She packed her bags and 
left for Sudbury, telling the wife of another player, "I’m 
through." She discussed a legal separation with a lawyer, 
but nothing came of it, and later in the summer she was 
back in New York, living at the Concourse Plaza Hotel, 
close to Yankee Stadium. 

Babe was eating too much again. Even before he began 
playing he had regained eight of the 30 pounds he lost dur- 
ing his illness. And he was still weak. Through June and 
July he batted .250 and hit only a handful of home runs. 
He looked terrible. He was 31 years old, and a lot of people 
felt he was finished as a player. 

The Ruthian hitting may have stopped, but the Ruthian 
carousing had not. In August, Miller Huggins fined 
Babe $ 5,000 and suspended him. Ruth raged at Hug- 
gins and reviled him, but Huggins stood fast. After 
nine days the great rebellion ended with a rather ab- 
ject apology by Ruth. 

While Babe in time returned to his abiding predilection for 
food, drink and willing women, he never again challenged 
Huggins’ authority. Despite his big belly, which waned and 
waxed through the years like the 
moon, he was never again seri- 
ously out of shape. To the critics 
who said he was through. Babe 
could have smiled and said, "You 
ain't seen nothin' yet.” From 1926 
through 1931, as he aged from 32 
to 37, he put on the finest sus- 
tained display of hitting that base- 
ball has ever seen. During those 
six seasons he batted .354, aver- 
aged 50 home runs a year, 155 
runs batted in and 1 47 runs scored. 
He hit the 300th home run of his 
career the day after Huggins re- 
instated him, but there were more 
than 400 to come. He had been a 
dominant figure in five of his six 
World Series, but the best of his 
World Series were still ahead of 
him, too. From the ashes of 1925, 
Babe Ruth rose like a rocket. 

In 1927 the Ruthian Yankees 
reached their peak. The lineup that 
had coalesced as the team recap- 
tured the pennant a year earlier 
was much stronger in 1927. Geh- 
rig's batting average jumped from 
.313 to .373. Tony Lazzeri hit 
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.309, Earle Combs .356, Bob Meusel .337, Ruth .356. And 
the runs poured across the plate. Gehrig batted in 175, 
Ruth 164, Meusel 103, Lazzeri 102. The pitching also was 
sharply improved. 

Batting .307 as a team, setting a new major league home- 
run record, the Yankees won 1 10 games and lost only 44. 
Gehrig, coming into full maturity, matched Ruth homer 
for homer from April to the middle of August and was, in 
fact, three ahead of the Babe on Aug. 10, with 38 to Ruth's 
35. It was the first time anyone had directly challenged 
Ruth's preeminence — when he lost the home-run champi- 
onship in 1922 and 
1925 he had missed 
the first six or seven 
weeks of the season 
each time — and it 
more than made up 
for the lack of ex- 
citement in the pen- 
nant race as the Yankees took the league apart. But Gehrig 
hit only nine home runs the rest of the season, while Ruth 
hit 25, his pace becoming faster and faster as the season 
neared its end. When he hit his 50th on Sept. 1 1 he talked 
of breaking his 1921 record of 59, but it seemed all but im- 
possible: there were only 17 games left to play. He hit three 
in the next eight games, which is very close to a 60-homer 
pace, but that was not good enough. He still needed seven 
more, and there were only nine games left. He hit three in 
the next three games. After No. 56 he carried his bat around 
the bases with him to frustrate souvenir seekers. As he passed 
third base a boy came out of the stands, pounded him joy- 
fully on the back' and grabbed the bat. Babe dragged boy 
and bat all the way across home plate. 

He hit no home runs in the next game or the game after 
that. Only four games left now, and four homers still to go. 
He hit his 57th, a grand slam, in the first of those four 
games. In the second he hit his 58th. then a triple off the 
right-field fence, then his 59th (another grand-slammer) and 
then a long fly the right fielder caught at the fence. On Sept. 
30. in the next-to-last game of the season, he hit his 60th. It 
was down the right-field line, just fair. Tom Zachary, the 
opposing pitcher, yelled, “Foul ball! Foul ball!" and ar- 
gued with the umpire. Years later, in 1947, Zachary shook 
hands with Ruth in Yankee Stadium, and the Babe, his 
voice a croak from the cancer that was killing him, said. 
“Are you still claiming that ball was foul?" In 1927 he 
whooped it up in the clubhouse, shouting, “Sixty, count 
'em, 60! Let’s see some other son of a bitch match that!" 

He played again on the last day of the season but had no 
hits in three at bats. 

The 60th homer meant a great deal to Ruth. In the early 
years he had bettered his home-run total each season — 1 1 
in 1918, 29 in 1919, 54 in 1920, 59 in 1921- but he had been 
trying futilely since to break the record again. Now at last 
he had done it, and he had demonstrated to young Gehrig 
(who, deservedly, won the Most Valuable Player award) 
that Ruth was still the king. Yet. while the 60 home runs 
were a shining achievement and a shining target for others, 
1927 was not his best season, as a comparison of his per- 
formances in 1921 and 1927 (see box) clearly shows. 


Still, the 60th homer in 1927 and his .625 average in 
the 1928 World Series were the twin peaks of Ruth's ca- 
reer, the happiest moments in years of great accomplishment 
and relative serenity. His life would never again be as un- 
complicated. although nothing — not the inevitable decline 
of his physical powers, or the deaths of people close to 
him — was able to suppress completely his casual, carefree 
personality. 

“He was one of those exciting people who make life fun. 
and who give more to life than they take from it," said Ar- 
thur Robinson, a New York reporter who was one of the 
Babe's ghostwrit- 
ers. "God, we 
liked that big son 
of a gun,” said 
Waite Hoyt. When 
Roger Maris was 
chasing Ruth's 
home-run record 
in 1961. Jimmy Dykes said, “Maris isa fine ballplayer, but 1 
can't imagine him driving down Broadway in a low-slung 
convertible, wearing a coonskin coat." Dugan said, “What 
a fantastic ballplayer he was; the things he could do. But he 
wasn’t human. He dropped out of a tree." 

He was so alive, so attractive, like an animal or a child: 
ingenuous, unselfconscious, appealing. Sportswriler Frank 
Graham said. "He was a very simple man. in some ways a 
primitive man. He had little education, and little need for 
what he had." Sportswriter Tom Meany said he had the 
supreme self-confidence of the naive. On a stifling hot day 
at the Washington ball park Babe said to President Har- 
ding, “Hot as hell, ain’t it, Prez?" He met Marshal Foch 
when that renowned French hero of World War I was mak- 
ing a tour of the United States early in the 1920s and said 
politely, "I suppose you were in the war?" 

Famous for not remembering names (when Hoyt was 
leaving the Yankees in 1930 after 1 1 seasons as Babe's team- 
mate in Boston and New York, Ruth shook hands and said 
solemnly, “Goodby, Walter”), he had nicknames for other 
players, not necessarily complimentary ones, cither. His 
teammates were Chicken Neck, Flop Ears, Duck Eye. Horse 
Nose, Rubber Belly. People he did not know or remember 
he called Doc or Kid, which he usually pronounced Keed. 
in the flashy slang of the time. He called older men Pop. 
older women Mom. Younger women he needed no special 
name for. He usually called Claire Clara. He himself was 
called Jidge by the Yankees, a corruption of George that 
was apparently first used by Dugan. 

It was because of Ruth’s bulk that Owner Jacob Rup- 
pert decided to dress the Yankees in their now-traditional 
pinstripe uniform and dark-blue stockings. The natty, 
clothes-conscious Ruppert felt the new uniform would make 
Ruth look trimmer. In 1929 the Yankees also adopted uni- 
form numbers. Ruth's was 3 because he batted third; Geh- 
rig's 4 because he batted fourth, and so on. 

The Babe understood clearly what he was doing when he 
batted, despite his habit of saying, “I just keep swinging ” 
when people asked him the secret of hitting home runs. 
Once, seriously discussing his batting, he said, “I swing as 
hard as I can, and I try to swing right through the ball. In 
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boxing, your fist usually stops when you hit a man, but it's 
possible to hit so hard that your fist doesn't stop. I try to 
follow through the same way. The harder you grip the bat, 
the more you can swing it through the ball, and the farther 
the ball will go. I swing big, with everything I've got. I hit 
big. or I miss big. I like to live as big as I can.” 

On Friday night, Jan. 11, 1929, a fire broke out in the home 
of Dr. Edward H. Kinder, a dentist who lived at 47 Quincy 
Street in Watertown, Mass., one of the big towns around 
Boston that are really part of the city. Someone passing by 
saw the flames and called the fire department. 

When the arriving firemen asked if anyone was in the 
house, neighbors said fearfully that Mrs. Kinder probably 
was. Dr. Kinder went to the fights at Boston Garden on 
Friday nights, they said, and their little girl was away at 
boarding school. When the flames were under some sem- 
blance of control. Fire Captain John Kelly made his way 
to the second floor of the small frame house. Crawling on 
hands and knees to avoid the heat and smoke as best he 
could, he pushed open a bedroom door. A woman in a 
nightgown lay on the floor. Kelly grabbed her arm and 
pulled her out of the room and with another fireman car- 
ried her downstairs and outside. The firemen tried to revive 
her. but she was dead. 

Dr. Kinder was paged at Boston Garden and told to re- 
turn home at once. When he reached Quincy Street, saw 
his house and heard what had happened, he was barely able 
to answer the questions put to him by Dr. George West, 
the medical examiner. The death certificate signed by Dr. 
West said the dead woman's name was Helen Kinder, that 
she was a housewife and that her husband was Edward H. 
Kinder. This information appeared in stories tucked away 



Gehrig shakes Ruth's hand after legendary "called" homer. 


on the inside pages of the next day's Boston newspapers. 

Dr. Kinder was stunned that night for a reason beyond 
the fire and the death, for Helen Kinder was really Helen 
Ruth, and he knew the Babe would have to be told. Kinder 
and Helen had been living together for two years — the Sud- 
bury farm, which was in Helen's name, had been sold — 
and his family was under the impression that they had been 
married in Montreal. Helen and Dorothy moved into the 
Watertown house with Kinder after he bought it on May 
31, 1927, and the couple was listed in the Watertown city 
directory as man and wife. Kinder, a veteran of World War 
I, had gone to Tufts Dental College, graduated in 1924, 
taught for a couple of years and set up practice late in 1926. 
He bad one office in Back Bay Boston and another in Wa- 
tertown. He and Helen were accepted without comment in 
the neighborhood. Dorothy, about six when they moved 
in, was popular with other children. At the time of her moth- 
er's death she was at the Assumption School in Wellesley, 
Mass. One wonders why she was away at school when she 
was not yet eight. Perhaps it is significant that four months 
earlier, on Sept. 10. 1928, Helen was admitted to Carney 
Hospital in South Boston with another nervous breakdown. 
The hospital recommended that she be transferred to Ring 
Sanitarium in Arlington, but on Sept. 18 Helen left Carney 
abruptly and returned to Watertown. 

Kinder had remodeled the Watertown house, adding a 
sun porch downstairs and a sleeping porch upstairs. Ac- 
cording to the (ire examiners, the electric wiring added then 
was improperly installed. Circuits were overloaded, fuses 
were too strong; when the circuits overheated, the fuses did 
not blow. The fire began in the living room near a wall out- 
let and went up through the wall into the floor of the bed- 
room, where it burned a hole so large that a radiator fell 
through to the floor below. 

Ruth did not hear of Helen's death until more than 24 
hours after the fire, when he was with Claire at a small 
party at Joe Dugan's house in suburban Scarsdale, N.Y. 
He cried on the phone when he heard the news and decided 
to go to Boston at once. It was too late for the midnight 
train from Grand Central, but he was able to catch the 
through train from Washington at Penn Station at 1 :15 a.m. 
He phoned Boston and spoke to a friend named Arthur 
Crowley, asking him to meet the train. At 7:30 in the morn- 
ing. after a sleepless night on the train, Ruth arrived at 
Back Bay station, tired and somber. 

In Boston, Babe read a brief statement to reporters. “My 
wife and I have not lived together for the last three years,” 
he said. "During that time I have seldom met her. I've done 
all that I can to comply with her wishes. Her death is a 
great shock to me.” 

Later, to another gathering of reporters, Ruth said, 
"Boys, I'm in a terrible way. This thing has licked me. The 
shock has been terrible." Tears came to his eyes, and his 
voice shook. "I hold nothing against my wife. She was the 
victim of circumstances. I still love her. 1 have fine mem- 
ories of her." His voice broke, and there was a pause. “What 
I’m going to say 1 can say in a very few words." He paused 
again and took a gulp of air. “Please leave my wife alone. 
Let her stay dead.” 

After Helen died Babe went to Florida to rest. When he 
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came North again with the Yankees after spring training, 
he and Claire consulted a priest, who told them there was 
no reason why they should delay marriage. On April 17. 
1929 they were married in St. Gregory's Church in Man- 
hattan. They had known each other for almost six years, 
and for the past three had been very close. Ruth was on 
good terms with Claire’s mother, went hunting with her 
^brothers and liked her little girl Julia. Me had found a ready- 
made family, the thing he had never really had. He had not 
fallen in love with Claire because of her family, but it cer- 
tainly filled a need. His own mother had been sick a good 
deal of the time. His father had been a busy, harassed man 
who solved a lot of problems by depositing Babe in St. 
Mary's school. He seldom saw his sister. He had received 
considerable attention (not all of it loving) the first few years 
of his life, as the first child of young parents, and then was 
abruptly deprived of it. At St. Mary's he was one of hun- 
dreds. No wonder he later demanded the attention and 
affection of the world. Everything exploded into athletic 
genius and sexual hunger, and he was forever seeking ap- 
proval and gratification. This, of course, is cocktail-party 
psychiatry, but it is reasonable to suggest that Huggins, in 
clamping down so hard on Ruth in 1925, became in a way 
his father, and that Claire, who, for all her physical and 
social attractiveness, sometimes scolded him, became his 
mother. In any event, while he was still freewheeling in the 
fun and frolic part of his life, after 1925 he was at least con- 
cerned with what both Claire and Huggins thought. There 
was no more trouble between him and Huggins, and de- 
spite occasional carpings and complaints about Claire, there 
was never a serious rift between them, either. 

After Claire and Babe were married, they brought Dor- 
othy down from her school in Massachusetts to join the 
family. Claire was soon functioning as Babe's personal 
manager as well as his wife. Before he met her he had 
worn extravagantly expensive clothes — loud, garish 
things, including a diamond-horseshoe tiepin. Under her 
influence his attire became far more tasteful. After 1925 
he was probably the best-dressed man in baseball, except 
for that famous cap. 

Claire exercised some control over his eating and drink- 
ing, at least at home. She did not cook herself, but she su- 
pervised his diet, cutting out starches and desserts but giving 
him plenty of meat and vegetables. She introduced him to 
orange juice. "He didn't want it at first," she said in a 1934 
interview. " ‘Gee, Claire.' he said to me, ‘I can’t drink that 
stuff. It gives me indigestion.' I said, 'Nonsense,' and now 
he wouldn’t be without a double portion every morning. 
He realizes now that mother knows best." She cut down on 
his drinking, deftly erecting a barrier that kept many of his 
old carousing friends out in the cold. She began to travel 
with him on the road trips the Yankees took and always 
went to spring training — with the sanction of Ruppert and 
Ed Barrow, the general manager, who felt her constant pres- 
ence would deter Babe from kicking over the traces. She 
and Babe always had a compartment on the team train (she 
would stay in it, discreetly out of sight, most of the time) 
and a suite in out-of-town hotels. The club, although ap- 
proving, did not pick up the tab for any of this, which ir- 
ritated Claire, who had a fine appreciation of money. 


She put a hold-down on Babe’s spending. They lived well 
and did not stint, but she kept an eye on where the money 
went. She took care of the bills and controlled the family 
checkbook. When Babe wanted cash, he would say, "Clara, 
write me a S50 check. I gotta get some cigars and a few 
things." Claire wrote so many $50 checks, she said in her 
autobiography, that she later used his endorsements of them 
as autographs to send to interested fans. But, she also said 
the $50 checks at least cut down on the lavish tips he was in 
the habit of handing out when he carried hundreds of dol- 
lars around in his pocket. 

In 1930 Ruth signed a two-year contract for $80,000 a year, 
the highest salary he was to make. The significance of an 
$80,000 salary in 1930 is lost against the background of the 
vast amounts paid today's professional stars. But here are 
authentic figures for salaries earned a couple of seasons ear- 
lier by the 1927 Yankees, that team of superstars. After 
Ruth, at $70,000, the next-highest-paid player was Pitcher 
HerbPennock, at $17,500. Bob Meusel made $13,000, Waite 
Hoyt $12,000, Lou GehrigS8,000. The President of the Unit- 
ed States, as stories about Ruth so often point out, was 
paid $75,000 in 1931. The idea of a ballplayer making more 
than the President was almost incomprehensible. An apoc- 
ryphal story, often told, says that someone asked Ruth if 
he thought it was right for him to be paid more than Pres- 
ident Hoover and that Ruth replied. "Why not? I had a 
better year than he did.” 

The first of the salary cuts Ruth reluctantly accepted in 
his waning years came in 1932 — a modest one to $75,000. 
Everything worked for the Yankees that year. The infield 
clicked, the outfield was strong, the catching outstanding 
(except when Bill Dickey was under a 30-day suspension 
for breaking a Washington outfielder's jaw with one punch 
in a dispute at home plate). The pitching was superb, and 
the hitting strong and consistent all year long. The team 
won 107 games and took the pennant by a wide margin. 

Ruth pretty much decided when he wanted to play, which 
was most of the time, but more and more he left the game 
in the late innings and let young Sammy Byrd or Myril 
Hoag finish up for him. Ruth's caddies, they were called, 
or his legs. Babe, now 38, had a good enough year, although 
it was distinctly below his best. For one thing, he lost the 
home-run championship he had held (except for 1922 and 
1925) since 1918. Jimmie Foxx of Philadelphia even threat- 
ened Ruth’s record of 60, ending with 58. Babe was second, 
but far behind, with 41. He batted .341, not bad, scored 
120 runs and batted in 137, not bad at all. But people like 
Foxx and Gehrig and Al Simmons were obviously better 
hitters than he was now. The only thing the Babe led the 
league in was bases on balls. 

When he had a late-season illness there was considerable 
doubt that he would be able to play in the World Series, 
but he was in the lineup for the last five games of the year, 
and when the Chicago Cubs faced the Yankees on Sept. 28, 
there was Ruth, batting third. This was the World Scries 
that is remembered for the "called" home run, the single 
most famous facet of the Ruth legend, yet it was really Geh- 
rig's Series. Chicago had a good solid team, representative 
of the glowing period from 1928 through 1938 when the 
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Cubs won four pennants and never finished lower than third. 
These Cubs could hit, and indeed they scored almost five 
runs a game against the excellent Yankee pitching staff, but 
their own pitchers, a redoubtable collection of first-rate per- 
formers (Lon Warnekc, Charlie Root. Guy Bush. Burleigh 
Grimes, Pal Malone), were destroyed by the Yankees, who 
scored an average of more than nine runs a game. Gehrig 
had nine hits in the four games, including three home runs 
and a double, and he scored nine runs and batted in eight 
as the Yankees won 12-6, 5-2, 7-5 and 13-6. Yet Gehrig's 
exploits were obscured, as they so often were during his 
career, by the brighter sun of Ruth. 


IS; 


e score was 4-4 in the rowdy third game in Wrig- 
I ley Field as the Yankees came to bat in the fifth. 
Boos and hoots rose to a crescendo as Ruth stepped into 
the batter’s box. The Cubs were on top of the dugout steps. 
Bush cupping his hands around his mouth as he taunted 
Ruth. Babe grinned, then stepped in to face Root. The pitch- 
er threw. It was a called strike. The crowd cheered, and the 
Cubs razzed Ruth louder than ever. Still grinning, holding 
his bat loosely in his left hand, he looked over at the Cubs 
and raised one finger of his right hand. Root pitched again, 
in close, for ball one. He pitched again, this time outside, 
and it was ball two. The crowd stirred in disappointment, 
and the razzing from the Cubs let up slightly. Again Root 
pitched, and it was called strike two. The crowd roared, 
and the Cubs yammered with renewed vigor. Bush was so 
excited he ran a step or two onto the grass in front of the 
dugout, yelling at Ruth. Grimes was shouting something. 
Ruth waved the exultant Cubs back toward their dugout 
and held up two fingers. Gabby Hartnett, the Chicago catch- 
er, heard him say, ‘‘It only takes one to hit it.” Root said 
something from the mound, and Ruth said something back. 
Gehrig, who was in the on-deck circle, said, “Babe was 
jawing with Root, and w hat he said was, ‘I'm going to knock 
the next pitch right down your goddamned throat.' ” 

With the count 2 and 2, Root threw again, a changeup 
curve, low and away. Ruth swung and hit a tremendous line- 
drive home run deep into the bleachers in center field. John- 
ny Moore, the centerfielder, ran back and stood there look- 
ing up as it went far over his head into the stands. It was 
the longest home run that had ever been hit in Wriglcy Field. 
Ruth ran down the first-base line, laughing. "You lucky 
bum,” he said to himself. "You lucky, lucky bum.” He 
said something to Charlie Grimm, the Cubs' player-man- 
ager first baseman. He said something to Second Baseman 
Billy Herman. He shook his clasped hands over his head 
like a victorious fighter, and as he rounded third base, 
still laughing, he taunted the now-silent Chicago dugout. 
In a box near home plate Franklin D. Roosevelt, who 
was running for President against Herbert Hoover, put 
his head back and laughed, and after the Babe crossed 
home plate Roosevelt's eyes followed him all the way into 
the dugout. There he was mauled and pounded by his 
Yankee teammates. 

Now. What about the legend? What about the story, of- 
ten affirmed, often denied, that Babe pointed to a spot in 


center field and then hit the ball precisely to that spot? It is 
an argument over nothing, and the fact that Ruth did not 
point to center field before his home run does not diminish 
in the least what he did. He did challenge the Cubs before 
50,000 people, did indicate he was going to hit a home run 
and did hit a home run. What more could anyone ask? 

The legend grew because people gild lilies and sometimes 
vividly remember things they did not see. Most accounts of 
the game tell about Ruth calling his shot. For instance, West- 
brook Pegler wrote, “With a warning gesture ... he sent 
the signal for the customers to sec. Now, it said, this is the 
one, look." But apparently only Joe Williams of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers wrote on the day of the game that Babe 
pointed to center field. A few days later Bill Corum wrote 
that he pointed, but in the story he did the day it happened 
Corum neglected to mention it. Paul Gallico picked up the 
pointing theme after the Series ended, and Tom Meany, 
who worked with Williams, always accepted it as fact, al- 
though in his biography of Ruth written 15 years later 
Meany said, "Ruth himself changed his version a couple of 
times. . . . Whatever the intent of the gesture," the result 
was, as they say in Hollywood, slightly colossal." 

Ruth's autobiography, written in 1947 with Bob Con- 
sidine when Babe was painfully ill with cancer, says he 
pointed, and adds that he began thinking about it the night 
before the game, after he and Claire were spat on when 
entering their hotel. It says that he was angry and hurt be- 
cause of the taunts of the Chicago players and fans, that 
before the first pitch he pointed to center field, and that 
when Root threw the ball Babe held up a finger and yelled, 
"Strike one,” before the umpire could call the pitch. And 
held up two fingers and yelled, "Strike two" after the sec- 
ond pitch. And before the third pitch, stepped out of the 
box and pointed to the bleachers again. And then hit the 
third pitch for the home run. This version was adopted and 
embroidered by Hollywood in the movie of Ruth's life that 
starred William Bendix, and as bad as the movie was it 
gave the legend the permanence of concrete. 

Ford Frick, who was not at the game, tried to pin Ruth 
down on the subject when the two were talking about the 
Series some time later. 

"Did you really point to the bleachers?" Frick asked. 

Ruth, always honest, shrugged. 

"It’s in the papers, isn't it?" he said. 

"Yeah," Frick said. "It's in the papers. But did you real- 
ly point to the stands?" 

"Why don't you read the papers? It's all right there in 
the papers.” 

Which, Frick said, means he never said he did and he 
never said he didn't. 

Ruth's salary was cut sharply to $52,000 in 1933 and 
again to $ 35,000 in 1934 , liis lust year with the Yan- 
kees, when he hit only 22 home runs and had become a 
burden to the team. He wanted to be manager, but Rup- 
pert would hare none of that, and in a complicated deal 
it was arranged for Ruth to leave New York and join 
the Boston Braves as player, assistant manager and dub 
vice-president . Despite the impressive title. Babe' s short 
stay with the Braves was unhappy and a failure. He 
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had one glorious moment , when he hit three home runs 
in one game against the Pittsburgh Pirates, but those 
were the last home runs of his career. After a few more 
games he quit for good, finishing not with a bang in Pitts- 
burgh but a whimper in Philadelphia. 

Ruth had spent 21 full seasons and part of a 22nd in pro- 
fessional baseball, more than half his life, and now it was 
done. There was nothing in sight in baseball for him, and 
there never would be, except for a brief period in 1938 when 
Larry MacPhail of the Brooklyn Dodgers hired him in mid- 
season as a coach to stimulate attendance. Babe was fin- 
ished. He was like an ex-President, famous but useless, 
creating a stir whenever he appeared in public, but curi- 
ously neutered, no longer a factor. 

He played golf, he bowled, he hunted and he waited, but 
the call to manage never came. Claire Ruth bitterly attacked 
baseball for this after Ruth's death, implying that there had 
been a boycott, a blackballing of her husband. This was 
not technically true, but there was some truth in it. "Club 
owners can be awfully funny, " Ruth had once said. "When 
they get a ballplayer who thinks, they get suspicious." When 
a ballplayer has trouble with management, especially in pub- 
lic, they get even more suspicious. A bad actor, they say. 
Temperamental. Hard to handle. 

But could Ruth have managed? Of course. Baseball likes 
to think there is some occult skill involved in running a ball 
club, but there isn't. Some men do it well and some don't, 
but there is no way of telling ahead of time. Men who seem 
eminently qualified, like Billy Herman and Eddie Stanky. 
can't pull it off, while others, who were never thought of as 
managers (Yogi Berra. Hank Bauer), go on to win pen- 
nants. Some, like Pee Wee Reese, who appear to have every 
quality a good manager needs, are never hired, while oth- 
ers who do become managers and are awful blisters at it. 
like Rogers Hornsby, are hired and hired and hired again. 

Ruth had certain obvious qualities: he was baseball- 
smart, he was sure of himself, he was held in awe by his 
fellow players and he was undeniably good copy. He might 
not have been a success — most managers are not — but he 
should have been given the chance. During his active ca- 
reer in baseball more than 20 of his contemporaries, some 
older, some younger, were made managers without previ- 
ous experience, among them Speaker, Cobb, Sisler, Horns- 
by, Johnson. Frisch, Cronin, Cochrane, Grimm, Dykes, 
Terry, Traynor. One or two were excellent. A few had ini- 
tial success, usually in their first season or two as player- 
manager. and then petered out. Most were undistinguished. 
In any case, they stand as evidence that Ruth, so eager to 
manage, at least deserved a try. 

In his retirement Ruth worked at being a husband and fa- 
ther, looking with disapproval at boys who called to see his 
daughters and scolding if they stayed out too late. Dorothy 
graduated from a private high school in New York in 1938, 
and a few years later Julia was married, with Ruth, im- 
pressively attired in morning clothes, a proper father of the 
bride. He listened to the radio a great deal and was a rabid 
fan of the shows that were on regularly year after year in 
that pre-TV era. He was having drinks with a friend in a 


New York bar one evening when he glanced at his watch 
and said, "Jesus, I've got to run." He grabbed his cap and 
coat and headed for the door. 

"What's the hurry?” his friend said. "Have another 
drink." 

"Can't." Ruth said. " Ganghusters is coming on." 

Colonel Ruppcrt died in January 1939. Ruth visited him in 
the hospital as he lay dying and was touched when Rup- 
pert, who had never called him by anything but his last 
name, whispered, "Babe, Babe." Gehrig was dying, and at 
the Lou Gehrig Day ceremonies at Yankee Stadium on July 
4th, Babe ended what had been a long antagonism between 
them by impulsively putting his arm around Gehrig and 
hugging him. 

Time was closing in. Playing golf one day Ruth said, "I 
feel terrible," and lay down on the grass near the I6lh tee. 
It was apparently a mild heart attack, and a year or so later 
he had another. Late in 1941 he was invited to appear in 
Pride of the Yankees, a movie about Gehrig. His weight 
was nearly 270, and he dieted strenuously in order to be 
down to presentable size when work on the film began ear- 
ly in 1942. He lost 40 pounds in a few months and became 
edgy and irritable. He had a minor but frightening auto 
accident in December that depressed him terribly, an odd 
thing for a man who had been in so many accidents. He 
caught a bad cold, and early in the new year, suffering from 
the cold and nervous exhaustion, he was taken from his 
apartment on a stretcher and sent to the hospital. But he 
recovered quickly and was olf hunting for a few days be- 
fore going to California for the movie. 

During World War II he did work for the Red Cross, 
bought SIOO.OOO worth of war bonds, made appropriate 
comments about Hitler and Mussolini and the Japanese, 
voted against Franklin Roosevelt and appeared frequently 
at benefits. In May 1946. when Jorge Pasquel was trying to 
build up the Mexican League by enticing American major- 
leaguers with offers of huge salaries, Ruth spent two weeks 
in Mexico City as Pasquel's guest. Now past 50, he said 
quite plainly that he doubled he would sign any sort of a 
contract with Pasquel, but he had a fine time anyway. He 
went to a bullfight, played golf, got sunburned. 

Several months later Ruth began to complain of extreme 
pain over his left eye. He thought it was a sinus headache, 
but it hurt so much that in November he entered French 
Hospital in New York for a thorough examination. Not 
much attention was paid— he had been in and out of hos- 
pitals so often — but this time it was deadly serious. He had 
a malignant growth on the left side of his neck, in such a 
position that it nearly encircled the left carotid artery. When 
he was operated on, nerves had to be severed and the artery 
tied off, which adversely affected the left side of his head, 
including his larynx. Most of the cancerous growth was re- 
moved but some could not be, and he was given radiation 
treatment to control it. 

The disease and its treatment debilitated him. He could 
not eat and had to be fed intravenously. After three months 
in French Hospital, he had lost 80 pounds. When he was 
discharged in February 1947. he went to Florida to rest in 
the sun. There he regained enough strength to play golf a 
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few times and go fishing, but the serious- 
ness of his condition was evident in his 
appearance. In March, A. B. (Happy) 
Chandler, the new Commissioner of 
Baseball (Judge Landis had died in 
1944), declared that Sunday, April 27, 
would be Babe Ruth Day in the major 
leagues. Ceremonies were held in all the 
parks, but the most significant was in 
Yankee Stadium. 

Ruth returned to New York in time 
to be at the stadium for his day. He wore 
his familiar camel's hair overcoat and 
camel's hair cap, but he was thin, his col- 
or a poor yellowish tan, his voice a dis- 
heartening croak. Almost 60,000 people 
were in the stadium. There was the usu- 
al plethora of speeches, including one 
from a 13-year-old who represented 
boys' baseball. Ruth spoke, too, bend- 
ing forward slightly from the hips to 
bring his mouth close to the microphone. 
His speech was extemporaneous. 

"Thank you very much, ladies and 
gentlemen," he began, the awful voice 
sounding even harsher as it came from 
the loudspeakers. "You know how bad 
my voice sounds. Well, it feels just as bad. 
You know, this baseball game of ours 
comes up from the youth. That means 
the boys. And after you've been a boy, 
and grow up to know how to play ball, 
then you come to the boys you see rep- 
resenting themselves today in our nation- 
al pastime. The only real game in the 
world, I think, is baseball. As a rule, some 
people think if you give them a football 
or a baseball or something like that, nat- 
urally. they're athletes right away. But 
you can't do that in baseball. You've got 
to start from way down, at the bottom, 
when you're six or seven years old. You 
can't wait until you're 15 or 16. You've 
got to let it grow up with you, and if 
you're successful and you try hard 
enough, you're bound to come out on 
top, just like these boys have come to the 
top now. 

"There's been so many lovely things 
said about me, I'm glad I had the op- 
portunity to thank everybody. Thank 
you.” 

He smiled and waved to the crowd and 
walked slowly to the Yankee dugout. 

In June 1948, this lime wearing his old 
Yankee uniform on his sadly shrunken 
body, he made his last appearance in 
Yankee Stadium. Two months later the 
best-known and best-remembered of 
America’s sporting gods was dead, end 
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A NEW 
LIGHT ON 
SUITS 
OF LIGHTS 

Defying tradition, an American 
matador and his Spanish tailor 
are modifying the classic costume 

by STEVE ENGLUND 


IX/lyth has it that the first suit of lights 
■ * ■ worn by a matador was designed 
by the great Spanish painter Goya — 
which is untrue, but then myths are 
judged by their social utility, not their 
objective veracity. What is true is that 
the bullfighting costume seen today is es- 
sentially unchanged since Goya's time. 

The matador's jacket is a short, ta- 
pered affair of satin tabinet, layer upon 
layer of fabric sewn together and dipped 
in starch to produce a bodice of breast- 
plate stiffness. The shoulders, back and 
sleeves are encrusted with enough gold 
embroidery, cording, tassels, decora- 
tions, miniature bees, frogs and flower- 
like doohickeys to recall the most garish 
extravagances of a comic opera count. 
The matador’s breeches cling like the 
skin of a sausage and are stitched with 
nearly as much ornamentation as is 
found on the jacket. The entire costume 
weighs upwards of 14 pounds. 

Overall, the suit of lights is a study in 
functional uselessness, heavy and inflex- 

torero Fulton displays suit based on Greek 
and Roman patterns. At top left is a Delphic 
fern motif. Top right is Fulton's first design. 


ible and with no redeeming protective 
qualities, such as a suit of armor has. The 
outfit is too thick for the searing after- 
noon midsummer heat of Spain, Mexico 
and Latin America, and too open to pro- 
vide warmth in November or March. 
However, considerations of ease and 
function have always been irrelevant in 
bullfighting. Like a priest's ceremonial 
garb, the traje de luces is symbolic. It in- 
carnates the past and inserts it into the 
present. Any change is jarring. It is said, 
for instance, that the coming of World 
War I had less impact on Madrid than 
the casual decision, one day in 1914. of 
the great matador Juan Belmonte to cut 
his coletti , or pigtail. "But Juan," the 
startled barber asked, "are you planning 
on retiring from the ring?" The rape of 
Belmonte's lock had so many imitators 
that eventually the tradition of the nat- 
ural coleta was dropped altogether. But 
there are precious few examples of such 
tampering with tradition in bullfighting. 
One of the few is taking place now. 

Two years ago a respected bullfight tai- 
lor. Madrid's Luis Alvarez, stated au- 
thoritatively, "There will be no changes 
in the traje de luces. Change must orig- 
inate with the bullfighters themselves and 
their ideas. Perhaps in a hundred years 
there may be some differences. But slight. 
The traje is a thing of tradition." 

In fact, even as Alvarez was making 
his proclamation, a revolution was be- 
ginning in the shop of his competitor, 
Fermin Lopez. Asa tailor, Fermin shares 
the stature and success of Alvarez but not 
his subservience to the past. "I honor my 
ancient trade. I deeply respect the cus- 
toms of bullfighting,” Fermin says. 
"Tradition is fine and noble, but a lake 
that is not fed by springs eventually 
grows stagnant. We have known for a 
long time there are changes that could 
be made in the traje de laces, changes of 
construction and design to take advan- 
tage of new materials and new ideas with- 
out breaking completely with the tradi- 
tions of the art.” 

As early as 1970 Fermin began to ex- 
periment in creating new types of cloth 
that would be lighter and more flexible 
than the centuries-old starched satin. 
Working closely with textile chemists, 
Fermin succeeded in developing an en- 
tirely new kind of "resinated cloth," a 
material that looks and feels like the ta- 
blecloth in an inexpensive restaurant. 

First exhibited in April 1973, the new 
suits were up to 25° i lighter than the old. 


Better, they could be dry-cleaned, where- 
as the conventional suits could not. A 
close pose par alto (when the bull brush- 
es a matador's chest, leaving his blood 
streaked across the jacket) was great for 
generating applause, but it ruined the 
conventional traje for any further use. 
The layers of satin and starch absorbed 
the blood like pumice and no amount of 
dry-cleaning fluid could remove the stain, 
particularly if the suit was made of light 
colors. It then became usable by appren- 
tice matadors and no one else. Further- 
more, the conventional traje de laces 
holds up for no more than half a dozen 
corridas at best. Fermin's outfit can go 
15 and beyond. The resinated cloth ab- 
sorbs nothing. The blood simply dries 
and cakes on the exterior of the jacket 
and can be chipped or brushed off. One 
well-known matador has a sword han- 
dler hang his jacket on a clothesline and 
turn the garden hose on it. 

Fermin's traje is priced slightly higher 
than a traditional model — $615 vs. 
$525 — but considering the savings from 
extra wear, the new suits are actually 
about one-third as expensive as the old. 
For all but the lop 10 or 12 matadors of 
Spain, this is a major consideration. 

But money saving alone hardly would 
seduce the proud and rich handful of fa- 
mous matadors for whom honor is ev- 
erything and practicality contemptible. 
What struck them about Fermin's suits 
were the new designs he had incorpor- 
ated, a bold rediscovery of classical 
simplicity. 

The patterns were the creation of John 
Fulton, an American w ho is both a mat- 
ador and a designer. "I see in them the 
purity and manliness of the classical 
world from which they are modeled." 
says Fulton. "This is tradition in its fin- 
est sense, not rigid prejudice in favor of 
those encrusted baroque monstrosities 
we were obliged to wear until now." Ful- 
ton started toying with new ideas and 
patterns as far hack as 1963, the year he 
became a matador in Seville. "I brought 
one of my new ideas to Manfredi, the 
most celebrated tailor of Seville," he re- 
calls. "My intention was to replace the 
heavily embroidered epaulets, replete 
with rosettes and decorations, with a sin- 
gle piece of silk cloth woven with the 
same simple design I had chosen for the 
rest of the jacket.” 

Manfredi was horror-struck. At first 
he pretended that the new traje would 
he too expensive to make. That was ri- 
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diculous. Without the usual battalions of 
women embroiderers, the suit could only 
be a lot cheaper. Then Manfredi declared 
that he was terribly busy. And so on and 
so forth. The only reason he ever agreed 
to make the suit from Fulton's design was 
that many of the young matadors who 
came to his shop noticed the new pat- 
terns and wanted similar suits of their 
own. So Manfredi created a truje do luces 
to Fulton’s specifications. The design was 
taken directly from a classical Greek pat- 
tern: a keylike design in gold against a 
light green background. The epaulets re- 
peated the pattern. "People would re- 
mark how refreshing my truje was," said 
Fulton. "They were particularly im- 
pressed by the epaulets being supple 
and in character with the rest of the suit, 
not the usual stiffened plates of gold 
cord." 

But Manfredi died and John Fulton 
had his hands full as an aspiring mat- 
ador, and nothing much came of the new 
patterns. In his spare time he continued 
his research into the history of ancient 
design, not just Greek and Roman, but 
Cretan. Egyptian. Aztec and Mayan. 
Fulton is not only a gifted artist and a 
thoroughly professional matador, but a 
first-class scholar of art history as well. 
Whenever he came across a pattern he 
liked, he sketched it and pul it aside. In 
1970 he showed some of these drawings 
to Fermin. who was impressed but cau- 
tious. Two years ago, when his new res- 
inated cloth became available, he picked 
two or three of Fulton's designs and in- 
cluded a suit made of one of them among 
the five or six trujes he sold to the lead- 
ing matadors during the season. 

At first the matadors did not say much. 
But they began to wear the new costumes 
more often than the others and with more 
pleasure. The potential slowly dawned on 
Fermin. Working closely with Fulton 
over the winter, he created more than a 
dozen of the new trujes and prepared 
them for a major exhibition when last 
years season opened. One suit had sim- 
ple Cretan bees as its design. Another was 
taken from the costumes of the ancient 
bull dancers of Knossos. Another was 
Fulton’s favorite Greek key. There were 
designs from gladiator's garb, from Ro- 
man breastplates, scrolls and flowers 
and Delphic ferns. Always the design 
was historical, classical and simple, 
against a one- or at most two-color back- 
ground. The epaulets were supple and 
carried the same design as the jacket with 


a minimum of gold embroidery. With 
considerable confidence, Fermin opened 
his exhibition in April at the internation- 
al press club in Madrid. 

Justifiably. The matadors were seized 
by the historic significance and symbol- 
ism of the designs. Their valets and as- 
sistants chattered about the washability, 
durability and flexibility. And lay critics 
noted how esthetically pleasing the suits 
were. A few chauvinists among the local 
journalists wondered why Fermin hadn't 
used a Spanish artist to design his suits. 
Fermin replied, "There is no other great 
artist in Spain who is also a professional 
matador and who knows how one of 
these suits feels when looking down the 
snout of a charging toro." A few of the 
old matadors balked. Bienvenida, forex- 
ample. who comes from a long line of 
great Spanish toreros, felt the new designs 
were too — well, too new. Meanwhile, 
most of his colleagues rushed to place 
their orders, while the two or three tau- 
rine tailors who share Fermin’s eminence 
(if not his daring) were obliged to bring 
out their own copies of the trujes. 

Last year Fermin sold 100 of the Ful- 
ton-designed trujes , about 70' ,' of his 
entire sales in matador costumes. The list 
of toreros who now own them (whether 
one of Fermin’s, or a copy) reads like a 
Who’s Who of bullfighters: Julio Robles. 
Palonio Linares. Campuzano, Galloso. 
El Viti, Curro Romero. In the coming 
season virtually all but the staunchest tra- 
ditionalists will be sporting the designs. 
And the rage has already crossed to the 
New World. A number of Latin Amer- 
ican and Mexican bullfighters, notably 
Venezuela’s El Sol. arc requesting the 
new suits. 

And what does Fulton gel for his la- 
bors? Are not he and Fermin partners in 
this sartorial revolution? Well, no. Not 
even nearly. The designs are Fulton's, the 
rest (including profit) is Fermin’s. As 
gifted a mind as he has, John Fulton is 
no businessman. He was so eager to sec 
his designs translated into reality that he 
almost gave them to Fermin. Fulton nev- 
er considered the commercial angle, and 
of course Fermin was too good a busi- 
nessman to remind him. Fulton now has 
all the prestige he can eat and exactly one 
new suit that Fermin made for him gra- 
tis, nothing else. He remains uncon- 
cerned. "1 don't care about the money. 
It’s the beauty of the suits I love. Now if 
you’ll just look at this wonderful Egyp- 
tian lotus I found. . . ." end 
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system in America. 

When you choose a bicycle, be sure it’s 
equipped with Shimano parts, your guarantee of 
highest quality and dependability. Now the 
world’s largest producer of cycle components, 
Shimano has been perfecting the finest parts 
since 1 921 . If your bike doesn’t have a Shimano 
10-Speed system, get one! 

Get into the fun of bikecology! 
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If it bears the Shimano name -It's your guarantee of strength, 
lightness and performance. 
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PEOPLE 


by HAROLD PETERSON 


Spellbinding evangelist Oral 
Roberts, of the university of the 
same name, wanted to scout the 
ACC tournament in Greensboro 
in case one of the teams met his 
team in the NCAA playoffs. He 
called Dr. James Ralph Scales, 
president of Wake Forest, for 
tickets and was told he didn't 
have a prayer of getting any. 
Roberts said he would come any- 
way "on faith." Roberts came 
and, in the meanwhile, Dr. 
Scales came down with "light 
pneumonia." He left his tickets 
for Roberts. Roberts told the 
Wake Forest people he would 
pray for Scales’ recovery. He 
didn’t say when. Some folks sus- 
pected it would be after the 
finals. 

"Somebody asked me the other 
night if hockey players take their 
teeth out when they make love 
to their wives," says Sandy 
Clarke, wife of Philadelphia Fly- 
er Captain Bobby Clarke. “1 
nearly fell over. Actually, Bobby 
never has his teeth out at home, 
only when he's playing hockey. 
Of course, 1 can't speak for all 
our players." 

Which is more important to a 
major league baseball club, a 
coach or a color commentator? 
We now have definitive word 
from John McHale, president of 
the Montreal Expos. McHale 
flatly turned down a request 
from Manager Gene Mauch that 
Duke Snider, the former Dodger 
star, leave the broadcasting 
booth to become the team’s 
third-base coach, saying right 
out loud that a commentator was 
more essential. In other words, 
cool corn is more important than 
the hot corner. 

Women's lib hit a new high (or 
low) in Sherbrooke, Quebec. Pat 
Boland, assistant (female) coach 
of the Loyola College girls' bas- 
ketball team, punched a (male) 
referee. Furious after losing a 
game to the University of Sher- 



brooke, Mrs. Boland stomped 
over to Ref Guy Pariseau, in- 
formed him that he had just of- 
ficiated the worst game she had 
ever seen, and delivered a fist to 
the stomach. She said, in her de- 
fense, that she hadn't hit the ref- 
eree very hard. "If 1 had really 
let him have it, he would still be 
out,” she said. 

♦ When their tournament at the 
Tucson Racquet and Swim Club 
was delayed by rain for two days, 
Stan Smith and John Newcombe, 
two of the fastest guns in pro- 
fessional rackets, visited Old 
Tucson — an amusement park 
and location for Western films — 
and had a ball. A tennis tour- 


nament at an Arizona swim club 
delayed by rain? Is that a joke? 
No. And neither are gunmen 
Smith and Newcombe to their 
opponents. This is the way they 
look from the other side of the 
net all the time. 

® Y ugoslav soccer star Stanislav 
Karasi has just gotten himself 
headed by an opponent with the 
strength of a baby bull. Karasi, 
a member of the Red Star team 
visiting Spain for the quarter- 
finals of the Europe Cup cham- 
pionship, tried his hand at bull- 
fighting at the Palomo Linares 
ranch. He proved again that soc- 
cer players aren’t always very 
good hands, and in this case the 



footwork left a little to be de- 
| sired, too. 

The skiing pastor at Jack Frost 
Mountain in Pennsylvania's Po- 
i cono range realizes why his ser- 
vices are lightly attended. "I 
I wish more would come in and 
I talk, but l understand skiers," 
says 24-year-old John Heilner, 
who has been installed as a min- 
isterial intern by the Pocono Lu- 
theran Recreation Ministry in an 
A-frame chapel at the top of the 
slopes. "They don't get that 
much time to ski." The picnic 
bench pews in the unpainted pine 
interior of the chapel can seat 40, 
but Heilner is happy if half that 
many park their skis outside. He 
bears no malice, believing that 
"the Lord works in mysterious 
ways.” As proof, on his jacket 
he wears a patch that says pray 
for SNOW. 

This is Odd. But the question is, 
which Odd, Wayne or his twin 
brother Wes? Both are milers on 
the Rancocas Valley (N.J.) Re- 
gional High School track team. 
Even their mother sometimes 
can’t guess the Odds. They real- 
ly are the Odd couple, a long- 
running series. 

That number 66 appearing as a 
designated pinch hitter for the 
Texas Rangers looked familiar, 
if perhaps a little out of place. 
Yep, that was country and West- 
ern singer Charley Pride, once a 
pitcher for the California An- 
gels, who frequently works out 
with major league teams in the 
spring. "They released him in 
1961," observed Third Baseman 
Jim Fregosi, who was an Angel 
then, "and he didn’t have 
enough money to buy a tuna 
sandwich. Now he flies here from 
Dallas in his own jet just to work 
out with us." And Pride is not 
! so out of place. In two at bats 
against Cy Young Award winner 
Jim Palmer of the Orioles, Pride 
grounded out and hit asharp sin- 
gle up the middle. 
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track & field j Bobbie Moore 

Do or diet 
for the old 
home team 

Or, how to achieve the boneliness 
of those long-distance runners 

D isciples in search of a dietary mas- 
ter often find themselves outnum- 
bered by masters in search of disciples, 
and nowhere so much as in sport. Con- 
sider the poor runner. He suspects that 
there is a connection between what he 
eats and how he performs. He watches 
frail-looking Olympians tear through 
staggering interval workouts and won- 
ders at their secrets. But whose formula 
for fitness should he follow? 

Percy Cerutty, a theorist of rather 
stunning originality, coached Australian 
Miler Herb Elliott to world records and 
Olympic gold and then put out a book 
entitled Be Fit or Be Damned. One of the 
things he damns heartily is milk. Any 
runner who still drinks the stuff has not 
been properly weaned, says Percy. 

Regarding milk as something of a men- 
ace may seem startling to the uninitiated, 
but so goes the eccentric course of ath- 
letes’ diets the world over. For exam- 
ple, according to The Runner's Diet, a 
booklet produced by Runner's World 
Magazine, there is something called the 
Are Waerland Diet in which milk is de 
rigueur — as long as it’s sour — but one 
must shun meat, fish and eggs because 
they provide a “culture medium for pu- 
trefactive bacteria.” A day’s ration con- 
sists of: Breakfast — fresh fruit and sour 
milk. Lunch — whole grain cereal. Din- 
ner — potatoes, baked or boiled in their 
skins, or mashed and topped with grat- 
ed raw beets and carrots; salad greens, 
and sour milk. 

Fortunately, there are other gurus 
among whom one may choose. For in- 
stance, Ernst van Aaken, a German 
coach and M.D. whose prot6g6, Harald 
Norpoth, is a three-time Olympian and 


perennial German champion at 1,500 
and 5,000 meters. The doctor doesn’t 
much care what a runner eats as long as 
it amounts to less than 2,000 calories a 
day. Since the average American con- 
sumes 3,300 calories a day, one begins 
to understand Norpoth’s eerie resem- 
blance to a cadaver. Distance runners, 
van Aaken says, should be 20% below 
the average weight for their height since 
the greater a runner’s heart volume in re- 
lation to his body size, the more endur- 
ance he has. 

To determine average weight, accord- 
ing to one formula, men should start with 
a base of 5 feet and 1 10 pounds. For ev- 
ery inch over 5 feet add 5 Vi pounds. 
Women start with 5 feet and 100 pounds, 
adding five pounds for every inch over 
the base height. 

Olympic Gold Medalist Frank Short- 
er, at 5' 10 Vi" and 1 34 pounds, is exactly 
20% below the average weight for his 
height. So is my husband, fourth in the 
Munich marathon, at 6' and 141 pounds. 
On the other hand, Jon Anderson, 1973 
Boston Marathon winner and Olympic 
10,000-meter man, is 6' 2" and 160 
pounds, 10 pounds over the 20% mark, 
and says he likes to be even heavier for a 
marathon. 

Another critic of van Aaken’s theory 
is Steve Prefontaine. “He doesn’t take 
into consideration a person’s bone struc- 
ture,” argues the three-time NCAA 
cross-country champ. “I happen to have 
very heavy bones.” At 5' 9" Pre should 
weigh about 128 pounds, according to 
the German doctor. Instead he weighs 
145 and says, “If I get under 138 I lose 
strength.” 

Van Aaken, however, believes that a 
runner can train his body to run on its 
“reserves.” To do this, as well as to elim- 
inate extra weight, he strongly recom- 
mends fasting while training and racing. 
There are trackmen like 10,000-meter- 
runner Jeff Galloway who substantially 
agree with this theory. “I’m convinced 
you run much better the skinnier you 
are,” Galloway says, but he questions the 
wisdom of prolonged fasts while train- 
ing hard or racing. 

Whether they fast or not, world-class 
runners appear decidedly ectomorphic 
and generally use weight as one measure 
of fitness. 

Almost diametrically opposed to van 
Aaken’s call to deprivation is the Carbo- 
hydrate Loading Diet developed several 
years ago by Swedish doctor Per-Olof 


Astrand to use in preparation for a par- 
ticular race. The underlying theory is that 
energy for an exercising athlete comes 
not from protein but from a mixture of 
carbohydrates and fats, especially carbo- 
hydrates. Since carbohydrates are stored 
as glycogen in the muscles and liver, an 
athlete whose event takes longer than 30 
minutes suffers pronounced discomfort 
when muscle glycogen is depleted. 

The object, then, is to increase the 
amount of glycogen the muscles will 
stove. This can be done, Astrand says, 
by careful manipulation of the diet. First, 
the muscles must be completely exhaust- 
ed of their glycogen stores by a hard 
workout one week before the event. 
Then, to keep the glycogen content low, 
the athlete should eat almost exclusively 
fats and proteins for three days, with car- 
bohydrates kept to a minimum. Three 
days prior to the race large quantities of 
carbohydrates should be added to the in- 
take of fats and proteins. On the day of 
competition something light and easily 
digested is all that is needed. 

This causes the muscles to overcom- 
pensate and, in some cases, to store more 
than twice as much glycogen as on a nor- 
mal mixed diet. Astrand’s test subjects, 
who rode stationary bicycles at a given 
pace, averaged 1 14 minutes of riding on 
a mixed diet but some of them could go 
more than 240 minutes after following 
his seven-day diet. 

Although no U.S. Olympic marathon- 
er has followed Astrand’s regimen pre- 
cisely, all do tend to eat more carbohy- 
drates for some days prior to a race. “I 
think we do it instinctively,” Frank 
Shorter says. “I get nervous and eat lots 
of ice cream and cake.” 

The catch in all of this, of course, is 
individual differences. Some bodies re- 
spond well to fasting, others do not. The 
Carbohydrate Loading Diet may do 
amazing things for a stationary bike rid- 
er and practically nothing for a mara- 
thoner. Or vice versa. Ask half a dozen 
successful runners for their secret formu- 
la and you get half a dozen theories. 

“I’ve never been much of a breakfast 
eater,” says two-time Olympian Doris 
Brown. “1 don’t like to eat before 1 run 
or right afterwards. So I usually just run 
and go to school.” 

Jeff Galloway, however, takes a morn- 
ing run and then brunches on liver, veg- 
etables, salad, and granola or whole grain 
bread. At midday Shorter eats just cheese 
or Instant Breakfast and cookies, while 
continued 
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Get it ALL 
TOGETHER 

Try a city dude caramel 
confection. Our chocolate 
sundae uptowners. The 
Wide Whites (to go with 
your ’47 Hudson 
convertible). Big ol’ 
bashful brown. Or the 
Midnight Special black. 
Step up to the man. Put 
your foot down for RAND. 
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International Shoe Co., St. Louis 
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uencious 
smoking memories from Denmark 


The Soft Smoke. 

From generation to 
generation— lor nearly a 
century— one family of 
Danish craftsmen have 
passed on their own 
unique process of triple- 
blending naturally ripened 
tobaccos. 

Now smoke the result. 
Imported Skallorna: mellow, 
fragrant, bite-free, soft. 


Compared to Nova, 
a little Duster goes a long way. 


United States Auto Club mileage 
tests conducted in January show 
Valiant Duster, with a "Slant-Six" 
engine and the new standard, fuel 
saving 2.76 axle got substantially 
better mileage than Maverick or 
Nova. In city driving, it even beat 
Mustang II and did a little better 
than Vega, both 4-cylinder cars. 


Still. Duster holds five 
people to Maverick's four, has 
3 times the trunk space of a 
Pinto, and has a manufacturer's 
suggested retail price even 
below Volkswagen's most popular 
model. Small wonder Valiant is 
America's number one selling 
compact car. 
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TRACK & FIELD continued 


Prefontaine, on those rare occasions 
when he does lunch, makes do with a 
bowl of yogurt. 

Dinner for noted trackmen is a sub- 
stantial meal but varied. Brown concen- 
trates on protein while 20-year-old cross- 
country star Carolyn Walker may settle 
for three apples, four carrots, beef broth, 
lots of cabbage, green beans or spinach 
and granola cookies. 

If athletes can’t agree on menus, they 
also rarely think alike about vitamins. 
But neither do physicians. In 1965 the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture found 
that two-thirds of the American people 
were below the recommended level in at 
least one nutrient. But in 1970 the Sub- 
panel on Deception and Misinformation 
of a White House Conference on Food, 
Nutrition and Health reported, '‘scien- 
tists agree that the usual American diet 
is adequate for health.” 

Even if one assumes that a balanced 
diet will supply a sufficient allotment of 
vitamins and minerals, does this apply 
to athletes who put extraordinary stress 
on their bodies? The present national 
guidelines simply gloss over individual 
physiological requirements and ignore 
the stresses athletes undergo. 

Runners face a number of decisions 
with regard to their diets and health. And 
it is they who must choose according to 
their individual physical and psycholog- 
ical makeup. What can happen when 
someone else does the choosing became 
all too evident to some recent Olympic 
aspirants. 

The Tarahumara Indians of northern 
Mexico burn more than 10,000 calories 
in two days of continuous kickball, dur- 
ing which they run 1 00 to 200 miles. They 
are essentially vegetarians, eating pri- 
marily corn and beans, with squash, 
pumpkin, chili peppers and citrus fruit. 
“Occasionally an egg will be eaten,” say 
researchers, “and about once or twice a 
year, as part of their festivals, goat meat 
will be ingested. But this is a rarity.” For 
two to five days prior to their kickball 
matches they eat no fat, eggs, potatoes 
or sweets. 

Enter the Mexican Olympic Commit- 
tee. The Indians were brought to an 
Olympic training center and fed beef- 
steak, eggs and milk. On that fare the 
Tarahumaras’ metabolism ran crazy. 
They had trouble sleeping, and when they 
did sleep they had weird dreams. 

And they did not make the Olympic 
team, either. end 
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Facts, figures, tax forms. Many a year they sat before 
me. Daring me to get them right. 

But did I? Not until I’d gotten them all wrong first. 

As if adding, subtracting, multiplying and dividing 
weren't bad enough. Came percentages and I’d manage to 
lose a zero somewhere. 

What a break it is to have a 
Bowmar Brain. At last, I can get the 
outcome of my income with 
lightning speed and enlightening 
accuracy. 



There are 8 different Bowmar Brains with prices from 
$49.95 to $179.95. 

All have floating decimals. Most have automatic 
constants. Many have percentage keys. Some have memories. 
And our Scientific Brain can function like a scientist. 

Now when I face my complex 
ft 1040 form, I take my easy-to-use Brain 
in hand and I don’t go wrong. 

I just tell it the truth and it 
tells me the truth right back. 
Whether I like it or not. 


The . Bowmar Brains 

America’s No, 1 selling line of personal calculators. 



horse racing / Clive Gammon 


All the Irish eyes were smiling 

They came across the sea to Cheltenham and celebrated even before the race. And then, to see an Irish-bred 
long shot win the most important steeplechase event in the world— that made it a glorious day indeed 


A huge roar of shock came from the 
packed stands at Cheltenham race- 
course in the west of England. After soar- 
ing perfectly over the third-to-last fence 
from home. Pendil, odds-on fa vo cite to 
win the Cheltenham Gold Cup. landed 
on the legs of a fallen outsider and 
crashed heavily down. It was not merely 
the loss of S35.000 in prize money and a 
dozen magnums of vintage champagne 
that caused the reaction from the crowd; 
it was that Pendil had lost the greatest 
steeplechase in the world. 

The greatest steeplechase in the world? 
That is a fighting phrase for those still 
caught up by the death-or-glory magic 
of the Grand National at Aintree, but 
there is no doubt at all that as the stands 
at Liverpool grow shabbier, its crowds 
dwindle and the quality of the horses en- 
tered in the Grand National drops off. 
so the Gold Cup has grown in stature 
until it is now the steeplechasing event 
of the year. Even to exist on the edge of 
it is prestigious enough for a young jock- 
ey like Tommy Skiffington from Middle- 
burg, Va., who came to Europe a year 
ago because of the decline of steeplechas- 
ing in the U.S. He has ridden 23 winners 
since, a satisfying number in this sport, 
but he says his most joyful moment came 
on the eve of this year’s Gold Cup when 
he unsaddled at Cheltenham after com- 
ing in third in a hurdle race. "Chelten- 
ham is what it’s all about," he says. "The 
best steeplechasing horses in the world. 
Traffic backed up 90 miles to London on 
Gold Cup day.” 

Aintree these days is like a raddled old 
beauty living on her past glories, sur- 
rounded by suitors, or horses, it’s true, 
but most of them past their prime, as she 
is. The Grand National is a colorful gam- 
ble in which class horses jammed into 
huge fields can easily be defeated by 
100-to-l no-hopers. It is significant that 
Arkle, who won the Cheltenham Gold 
Cup three times in the 1960s and is con- 
sidered by many people — and most Irish- 
men — to be the best steeplechaser in the 


history of racing, was never entered in 
the Grand National. 

Cheltenham has been a resort for a 
century and a half, but the reason why 
its Gold Cup has become the world’s pre- 
mier 'chasing event goes back to the 
1920s to when Mr. F. H. Cathcart, then 
head of the Cheltenham Steeplechase 
Company, decided to drop handicap- 
ping. Steeplechasing was in the doldrums 
then. The only important event was the 
Grand National, and at Aintree the class 
horses were always heavily penalized. 
There was little incentive to breed and 
race top-class ’chasers. But Cathcart in- 
stituted a true championship at equal 
weights, modified only by a weight-for- 
age plan. This meant there was no fu- 
ture at Cheltenham in entering the kind 
of old scrubbers so numerous at Aintree. 
Since the first Cheltenham Gold Cup, run 
50 years ago this month, only class hors- 
es have been attracted. 

Even so, it took a long time, until 
World War II, for its prestige to over- 
take that of the National. Cheltenham 
was a trial for Aintree and its heroes were 
shared with Liverpool — such as Golden 
Miller, who won the Gold Cup five suc- 
cessive years and the Grand National in 
1 934. The war changed the emphasis. The 
green Cotswold countryside in which the 
Gold Cup was run was remote from the 
battering blitzes that Liverpool suffered. 
Cheltenham lost only two annual meet- 
ings during the war compared with Liv- 
erpool’s five, and in 1945 it was at Chel- 
tenham that postwar stecplechasing of- 
ficially started. In the 1950s, when com- 
mercial sponsorship of steeplechasing in 
Britain came along, it was the Gold Cup 
that was the biggest recipient. Now Pi- 
per-Heidsieck Champagne adds S24,000 
to the prize money, which may be con- 
nected with the fact that the firm sent half 
a million bottles of champagne to Brit- 
ain in 1973 as compared with 12,000 bot- 
tles in 1970. 

On Gold Cup day this year a fair pro- 
portion of the stuff seemed to have found 


its way to Cheltenham, a smooth town 
of elegant Georgian facades in pale yel- 
low Cotswold stone, and particularly to 
the Queen’s Hotel, which the very big 
Irish contingent had made its headquar- 
ters. There, various gentlemen were re- 
counting the adventures that had befall- 
en them on the way to the meeting, all in 
a vastly happy frame of mind since Irish 
horses had already done very well in the 
opening days of the meet. A gentleman 
from Connemara claimed to have leaped 
four feet of Irish Sea like a 'chaser at a 
water jump, between the north wall quay 
at Dublin and the departing ferry boat 
for England. He arrived in Cheltenham 
at midnight with no place to sleep. 

"I met some fellow in a bar,” he re- 
counted, "who took me to stay in his 
granny’s house. Only then I thought it 
might be nice to go to the jockeys’ ball 
here at the Queen’s. So I climbed out 
through the bedroom window, not want- 
ing to disturb the old lady, and I went to 
the dance. But some long, lanky dan of 
a fellow with a bottle of champagne got 
between me and the girl I fancied. I 
couldn't remember where granny’s house 
was. Or me luggage. So I had a quiet sleep 
under a lamppost. It’s a grand meeting, 
Cheltenham.” 

There was a more decorous assembly 
in a private room at the Queen’s where a 
small American group had gathered. 
Present was Mrs. Martie Sanger, owner 
of Inkslinger, which would be running 
in the Gold Cup next day. "There just 
wasn’t anything left at home for him,” 
said Mrs. Sanger. "If only the sun would 
come out tomorrow,” yearned Mike 
Smithwick, who trained Inkslinger in the 
U.S. before turning him over to his cous- 
in, Danny Moore, to train in Ireland. 
Moore was there, noncommittal, but it 
was clear that he agreed with the general 
verdict: Inkslinger was a fine horse over 
hard ground, but the soft Cheltenham 
turf was not going to help him. 

Virginia Guest was there, too, to watch 
her father’s L’Escargot run in the Cath- 
contimted 
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Celebrate the 100th Kentucky Derby 
with these official Derby glasses 
and Kentucky Tavern. 


What better way to celebrate a century 
of historic racing than with a really 
special birthday party. A Kentucky Derby 
Party. With Kentucky Tavern, the 
official Bourbon for the Mint Julep at 
Churchill Downs. And these exclusive 
100th Anniversary glasses. They're julep- 
sized, so they can list every Derby winner 
since Aristides won the first running 
99 years ago. Six of these glasses cost just 
$7— precious little for keepsakes you'll 
want all your life. And with each set we ll 
send you a new Derby history booklet. 

So order your sets now. Write out a guest 
list. And don't forget the Kentucky 
Tavern Bourbon. It wouldn't be a real Derby 
party without it. 


HARRY M. STEVENS, INC. 

P.O. Box 8097 • Louisville, Ky. 40208 

Please send me set(s) of 6 official Derby glosses® $7 per set, sales 

included, postage prepaid in U.S.A. 

Please send me cose(s) of 48 glasses® S27 per case. Ship.freight 

collect. Add 5% soles tax in Ky. 

I enclose S (money order or check only). 
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in Tom Gorman. 



Tom Gorman, one of the most exciting pros on the tour, uses the Head Comp 
frame. 45s medium. But it’s not the racket he used when he was ranked 
Number 14 a few years back. For a good reason. Head Gamp wasn’t around. 
Tom helped make the Comp the most prestigious piece of equipment hh 
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other pros, ranking amateurs and club players improve their game. 
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HORSE RACING continued ' 

cart Cup, the last race of the meet. L’Es- 
cargot twice won the Gold Cup but is 
well into the old-hero category now. 
Down the table was Pat Taafle, who as 
a jockey rode Arkle to three Gold Cup 
wins but is now a trainer. His horse for 
the cup was Captain Christy, too errat- 
ic a jumper to be rated better than 7 to I 
but, being an Irish horse, fancied strong- 
ly in what had now become the roaring 
maelstrom of the hotel bar 100 feet away. 

The pundits held that it was a two- 
horse race between Pendil and The Dik- 
ler. In 1973, both were well ahead of the 
field when Pendil, leading by a couple of 
lengths after jumping the last fence, fell 
into some kind of trance, brought on, 
some say, by the flashing cameras and 
the noise of the crowd. The Dikler came 
up hard and passed him on the inside. It 
was the first time Pendil had been beat- 
en in a steeplechase. So, apart from the 
hopeful Americans and Irish, most 
looked on the 1974 race as Pendil's at- 
tempt at revenge, and there was a great 
roar for him in the pre-race parade. 

As the field of seven started up the long 
incline at the start of the 3V&-mile event, 
Pendil and The Dikler held back, leav- 
ing Charlie Potheen and Inkslinger to 
make the running, with Captain Christy 
at the rear. It was the same order in the 
first downhill run, until the 10th fence. 
Then came a small tragedy for Inksling- 
er's devoted followers. The horse crashed 
down, hardly noticed by the crowd 
watching Pendil as the field came past 
again and started the final circuit. Now 
the front running was taken up by High 
Ken, a horse with a bad record for falls. 
Pendil and the Queen Mother's horse. 
Game Spirit, were close behind him. And 
then, at the third fence from home, High 
Ken went down and Pendil, trapped by 
the fallen horse’s legs, sprawled on the 
soft turf. 

Now it had to be The Dikler's race, 
but Captain Christy, coming up fast, 
took a narrow lead just before the last 
jump. Even then it seemed The Dikler 
must win, for Captain Christy hit the top 
of the hedge and floundered through it, 
leaving The Dikler a length ahead for the 
last uphill straight. But big, strong Cap- 
tain Christy came on to win, in the end, 
by five dear lengths, and there was a roar 
that reached from Gloucestershire to 
Kerry Head. In the winner’s enclosure, 
the Irish contingent, those who could jam 
in, sang with arms linked, "When Irish 
eyes are smiling. . . ." END 
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nature Bit Gilbert 


B-day is D-day in Hinckley 

The coming of the turkey buzzard, not everywhere a welcome sight, 
gives this little town something to squawk about on the Ides of March 


O ften enough, what is called a folk 
festival is merely a make-believe ex- 
ercise in nostalgia. The genuine article is 
more like Hinckley’s Buzzard Day. Over- 
whelming numbers of people have never 
heard of or attended this high-flying 
bash, but it has been held each year since 
1958 on the Ides of March in and around 
Hinckley, Ohio. 

In a general way Buzzard Day belongs 
to the welcome-tO'spring category of cel- 
ebrations, being similar in spirit and in- 
tent to such gatherings as Groundhog 
Day at Punxsutawney, Pa., Swallow Day 
at Capistrano and Irish Day on Fifth Av- 
enue. Hinckley is a crossroads village of 
200, about 25 miles south of Cleveland, 
but Hinckley township has some 4,500 
residents, many of whom are Cleveland 



A BIG-BEAKED BUZZARD AT BREAKFAST 


commuters. Scenically the piece de resis- 
tance of the countryside is the Hinckley 
Reservation, a rugged woodsy tract of 
2,000 acres owned and operated by the 
Cleveland Metropolitan Park System. In 
it is a dense, deciduous woodlot fronted 
by an open field in which, from time im- 
memorial, buzzards (more accurately 
turkey vultures) have roosted during the 
spring, summer and early fall months. 
The area is designated by park authori- 
ties as Buzzard Roost. 

Several explanations have been ad- 
vanced as to why the buzzards come back 
to Hinckley every March. One is that 
when the first whites came into the West- 
ern Reserve at the beginning of the 19th 
century, they found a gallows on what is 
now Hinckley Ridge. On the gallows 
dangled a Wyandot Indian squaw whose 
activities as a witch had provoked her as- 
sociates to the execution point. Around 
the gallows circled a flock of buzzards, 
whose descendants have returned every 
year since in hopes of an encore. 

Another story is that on Dec. 24, 1818 
a large posse of men and boys staged a 
grand hunt for the purpose of securing 
food and ridding the area of varmints at 
the same time. According to report, the 
gang bagged 300 deer, 21 bears, 17 wolves 
and a big mess of smaller beasts. After- 
ward, in the true folk spirit, everyone 
wandered off and got drunk, leaving the 
remains of the kill to freeze on the 
ground. In March, when the carcasses 
were just beginning to soften, they were 
found by the buzzards. Again the the- 
ory is that from then on generations of 
vultures have thought of Hinckley as a 
neat place. 

Twenty years or so ago in the course 
of a buzzard conversation somebody sug- 
gested that not only did the birds re- 
turn every year in March, but that they 
arrived precisely on the 15th, or at least 
a buzzard was certain to be seen around 
the roost on that day. This caused some 
back-and-forth, but sure enough a buz- 
zard was spotted at the roost on that 


15th and in several successive years. 

In 1958 a local turkey farmer and 
Chamber of Commerce member named 
Carl Neu suggested the obvious: that the 
buzzard thing should lend itself to cel- 
ebration, formalization and capitaliza- 
tion. His Chamber colleagues picked up 
the idea and have been running hard with 
it ever since. As presently constituted, the 
festival is a two-part affair. March 1 5 is 
the day the buzzards officially return. 
There is a duly empowered buzzard spot- 
ter, a ranger from the Hinckley park, who 
logs in the first bird seen at or near Buz- 
zard Roost. Establishing the exact time 
of arrival is important because a local 
radio station runs a kind of buzzard 
pool. The listener who comes closest to 
guessing when the first official buzzard 
is sighted wins a prize — a round trip 
to Buzzards Bay, Mass. Then, on the 
nearest Sunday to March 15 the Cham- 
ber of Commerce puts on a buzzard 
breakfast at the Hinckley Elementary 
School. This affair usually attracts more 
than 2,000 people, who buy enough 
breakfasts and buzzard souvenirs to raise 
two or three thousand dollars. 

“The money is important," says Del 
Painting, a local insurance agent who is 
currently the Chamber's Buzzard Day 
spokesman. "We contribute to many lo- 
cal programs — Little League, Pony Tails 
and Scouts — with what we make off Buz- 
zard Day. But the publicity is fantastic. 
We must have had millions of dollars 
worth. Buzzard Day has put Hinckley on 
the map.” 

Occasionally buzzards arrive early, 
which causes some embarrassment to 
Hinckley, tending to take the edge off the 
March 15 celebration. This difficulty has 
been handled in a manner that does cred- 
it to American ingenuity. Any buzzard 
seen around Hinckley prior to March 15 
is designated as a "pilot buzzard." Only 
a March 15 bird is regarded as "official.” 
(For the record, the first pilot buzzard 
was spotted this year on March 4 by the 
Hinckley fire chief.) 

On the official day a fortnight ago a 
small hardy band of serious buzzard folk 
gathered in the morning gloom and slush 
at Buzzard Roost. The key figure was a 
park ranger named Bud Berger, the of- 
ficial buzzard spotter. Berger is more a 
cop-ranger than a naturalist-ranger and 
did not appear to be particularly enthu- 
siastic about his assignment. 

In fairness, he was somewhat preoc- 
continued 
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cupied, because of reports that a large 
group of college rowdies carrying beer 
was infiltrating the park. Berger left the 
spectators gaping skyward and went off 
on a patrol to look into the matter, fol- 
lowed by Denny Cheatham, a WHIO- 
TV (Dayton) news photographer. When 
they returned, Cheatham was trium- 
phant and insufferable. “Sorry, ladies 
and gentlemen, but we were riding along 
out there and Berger points way off into 
the woods at a little black spot that I 
think I saw. He says that is the official 
buzzard and that it arrived at 9:35. Gang, 
you are beat.” 

This intelligence touched off a big beef 
between the beat folks and Ranger Ber- 
ger. The substance of the complainants’ 
plea was that to be official a buzzard had 
to appear in the field at Buzzard Roost. 

“Look,” said the harassed Berger. “I 
am the one who is in charge of this. The 
bird just has to show up around here, 
and it did, at 9:35.” 

Fights, arrests and other unpleasant- 
ness were avoided when, at precisely 
10:54 a.m., a big black bird flapped un- 
steadily across the field. “O.K., O.K.,” 
yelled an NBC man, “is that a buzzard 
or isn’t it?” 

“Well,” said Berger. “I don’t see it so 
good. Sometimes crows flap something 
like that. It is hard to say.” Fortunately, 
the bird was verified as a turkey vulture 
by Dr. Bill Hamilton, a member of the 
Ottcrbein College faculty and a veteran 
bird watcher. 

After the official buzzard or buzzards 
are sighted the thing to do in Hinckley 
on March 15 is to repair to the Hinckley 
Tavern. This year there was the usual 
considerable amount of drinking, brag- 
ging and singing of folk songs at the 
tavern. The convivial scene reduced the 
Sunday breakfast to the status of anti- 
climax— just an average social, fund- 
raising feed, lots of people wolfing down 
pancakes and sausage, every now and 
then buying a buzzard bumper sticker, 
badge, decal or sweat shirt at one of the 
booths. Also on hand was Dave Bittner, 
a curator at the Cleveland Museum of 
Natural History, with three tame buz- 
zards, which he placed here and there on 
perches. Staring at one of these birds, Bill 
Gundelach, a Chamber man, said, “My 
opinion is that they are revolting birds, 
but they make money.” 

That is what you call a genuine folk 
saying. *nd 
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Suddenly he was what every TV 
station from Boston to Ellay 
needed, a sports commentator for the nightly news. 
So he got all dressed up and ventured 

forth to audition. Herewith an instant replay 


by JranKJ)efopd 
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D you wonder sometimes why all 
the sports reporting on television news 
appears so uniformly bad and so much 
the same? 

One day last year I was on the Today 
show, hustling my latest book. It is a ver- 
ity of the publishing business that if you 
can just get on the Today show, you will 
sell something like 1 73,000 extra copies 
by lunchtime. This did not quite work 
out in my case, possibly because I was 
caught between Gene Shalit mugging un- 
derneath his natural fright wig, and 
Edwin Newman, who reacted to all the 
hilarious things I said with much the 
same amount of levity that he lavishes 
on discussions of strip mining. 

Now for the bad news. Unbeknown to 
me, a gentleman named Win Baker up 
in Boston was shaving, or some such 
thing, when Messrs. Newman and Sha- 
lit were devising ways to un-sell my book, 
and — for reasons that remain obscure to 
me to this day — this Win Baker was tak- 
en with me. Taken with me, pshaw— he 
was captivated by me! In fact, a televi- 
sion columnist subsequently likened this 
moment to the discovery of Lana Tur- 
ner in Schwab’s drugstore. 

Win Baker, you see, ran a television 
station in Boston that was at the time 
looking for a new sports announcer, and 
he thought I might be just the ticket. 
Since Win Baker was the boss, everybody 
precipitously agreed with his keen judg- 
ment, and soon I was contacted by an 
underling. After being properly coy I 
agreed to an audition. 

You may ask at this point why would 
I do a fool thing like that? The reasons 
are threefold. One is that, like the next 
fellow, I am vain. The more I thought 
about it the more I was beguiled by the 
idea of coming into hundreds of thou- 
sands of living rooms and whatnot. 
Think of it, my face was going to be a 

continued 
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household word in Boston, Mass. Two 
is the money. As you know, in television 
the streets are paved with gold. Three, 
television sports news is so bad I felt I 
couldn’t miss. I wasn’t going in head-to- 
head against Barbara Walters or Captain 
Kangaroo, for God’s sake. So I figured 
it was an overlay. Wasn’t it David Brink- 
ley who said, “You could put a baboon 
on television for 15 years and he’d be- 
come a celebrity”? Yes is was, and Brink- 
ley also pointed out that they did that 
once with somebody named Muggs. 

Anyway, I went for it, and in the end 
WBZ offered me the job, which I accept- 
ed contingent on their giving me a pot- 
ful of money, which they would not. 
Truth to tell, they accused me of being a 
highwayman, I don't know whom they 
got instead. Apparently there isn’t a great 
deal of choice in the field. The first guy I 
talked to at WBZ said there were only 
two good sports news guys in the busi- 
ness, and since these were the only names 
that kept popping up wherever I went in 
Teeveeland, I guess it pretty much must 
be true. The funny thing about TV sports 
news is that just about everybody in tele- 
vision thinks it’s God-awful, but nobody 
even expects to do anything about that 
state of affairs. 

The two sports announcers in the 
whole country who seem to be appreci- 
ated within the industry are Warner Wolf 
in Washington and Bill Currie in Pitts- 
burgh. Apparently, Wolf has to grow on 
you. I saw him one night, and all he did 
was show film clips from Chicago and, 
like a high school newspaper, predict the 
scores of the next week’s games. He was 
what they prize as outspoken, though, 
and chucked in those wise-guy asides that 
pass for commentary in the business. 

Now Bill Currie is something else. He’s 
a real strange duck. You could not, for 
example, catch him dead at a hockey 
game. He reads books and can quote 
reams of Shakespeare and the Bible, // 
and the lyrics of most songs on Your Hit 
Parade from 1935 on. I’ve known him 
for several years, since he was “The 
Mouth of the South,” out of Charlotte, 
N.C. Most television executives the 
country over are now walking around 
mumbling, “If we could just get our- 
selves another Bill Currie.” But I gave 
the dumb-dumbs the original Bill Currie 
on a platter six years ago, and nobody 
would take him. I wrote a long article in 
Sports Illustrated about how great he 


was. I figured he would be choosing be- 
tween offers from The Big Apple, Ellay 
and Chi the next week. But nothing. Not 
a phone call. The only reason he finally 
got to a market as big as Pittsburgh was 
because a film salesman passing through 
touted him to the station manager. The 
week after he was hired Currie was the 
hottest thing in town. He was Pitts- 
burgh’s TV Personality of the Year. The 
station gave him his own prime-time 
show. He even started working night 
clubs. Now every lemming in the busi- 
ness has got to find a facsimile of Bill 
Currie. 

I called up the real thing and asked 
him if I should go into TV. He had mixed 
emotions. “You really shouldn't slum," 
he said. “But then you’d have a lot go- 
ing for you in this business inasmuch as 
you can read or write, so you wouldn’t 
have to work but an hour or so a day, 
and that would give you a lot more time 
to drink or sleep or whatever.” 

“O.K.,” I said. 

“And one more thing, Frank.” 

“Yes?” 

“Gel all the money you can.” 

That was in my game plan. Currie said 
he had to hang up and do his annual 
Manny Sanguillen interview. 

After WBZ and I could not, as they 
say, “come to terms,” I figured that I 
had reached a premature end as a sure- 
fire TV star. But now for the bad news. 
A couple of months later I got a call from 
a guy named Lee Hanna at WNBC-TV 
in New York. When Hanna called, I was 
sitting in my office in the Time & Life 
Building, which is catty-cornered, maybe 
50 yards as the pigeon flies, from his of- 
fice at NBC. Hanna explained he was 
looking for a sports reporter on the six 
o’clock news and had heard some real 
swell things about me from an Ellay tele- 
vision station. 

I said 1 don’t know from nothing about 
an Ellay station. 

He said they had an audition tape of 
me but had rejected me for the job be- 
cause I wanted too much money. I was 
such a greedy sonuvabitch. I said, since 
they never asked me how much I want- 
ed, how could they turn me down on that 
basis? He said, well they had, and since I 
was a dead duck out there, would I be 
interested in the job at WNBC? 

It is instructive, I think, to summarize 
here how the talent-scout program at 
WNBC works. Several months before, I 


had appeared live on WNBC from that 
very building across the street. I was seen 
by a man in Boston, who recommended 
me to Ellay, who recommended me to 
New York, where I started in the first 
place. Maybe it will not surprise you, 
then, to learn that WNBC is a very sick- 
ly competitor in the six o’clock news rat- 
ings in New York. Carl Stokes, the for- 
mer mayor of Cleveland, was the anchor- 
man at the time. WNBC is so low in the 
news ratings I think it has minus ratings. 
Just to stir things up, you would think 
that WNBC would deliver sports in San- 
skrit or by semaphore. Anything. 

Apparently, though, WNBC is han- 
dling the situation by toughing it out. 
When I came for my audition, Lee Han- 
na had forgotten to notify anyone about 
the appointment — including his own sec- 
retary, including himself, as a matter of 
fact — and various people accused me of 
being a liar, an impostor and things 
of that nature. 

Finally, Lee Hanna told me to go do 
my audition, and he would call the next 
day. A week later he called. The conver- 
sation went like this: 

“Frank.” 

“Lee.” 

“Frank, we looked at the tapes.” 

“Yes, Lee.” 

“They were terrific.” 

“Oh gee, Lee, that’s nice to hear. The 
way everybody was screaming at me and 
everything, I wasn’t at my best.” 

“Yes, well, we were saying it was pret- 
ty amazing how a guy who had never 
done any television before could come 
off so well.” 

“Oh, gee.” 

“But, Frank, we can’t use you.” 

“Oh, why?” 

“You don’t have any experience.” 

There is a story in the Bible about a 
wedding, and there are not enough 
guests, so the people in charge go out on 
the street and dragoon strangers into the 
wedding. Then as soon as they get this 
one poor devil inside, they berate him un- 
mercifully for not being dressed properly 
for the wedding. For God's sake, I know 
I don't have any experience. Oh, well, I 
figured that concluded my stillborn TV 
career. 

Now for the bad news. A1 Primo called 
a few weeks later from WABC-TV. A1 
Primo had just fired Jim Bouton from 
Eyewitness News. It killed him to do that, 
A1 Primo assured me, but he just had to 
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do it for the good of Eyewitness News. I 
said I understood. He told me also that 
Win Baker had been promoted in the 
Westinghouse TV chain to the head of- 
fice in New York (well, already we know 
what good taste this man has; it’s about 
time it was recognized) and had urged 
A1 Primo to consider me as a replace- 
ment for Jim Bouton. I’m ball five. It was 
so urgent that I agreed to go to WABC- 
TV the next day. 

Looking back from the distant per- 
spective of history, I would have to say 
that this was probably my high-water 
mark in the heady world of big-time tele- 
vision. That A1 Primo would want to see 
me! In TV news this is like dying and 
going to heaven. A1 Primo is to Eye wit- 
ness News what Teddy Roosevelt was to 
the Spanish-American War, what Ray 
Kroc is to hamburgers, what Judge Si- 
rica is to third-rate burglaries. A1 Primo 
practically invented Eyewitness News, 
happy-chatty friendly news, with dual 
anchormen side by side. Al Primo is Mis- 


ter Eyewitness News. When he first ar- 
rived at WABC, there was a $100,000-a- 
year weatherman named Tex Antoine, 
who always wore a smock and drew lit- 
tle pictures with his “schtick” as he 
talked about the weather. But Al Primo 
was putting everybody in blazers. Tex 
Antoine balked, as well he might, since 
the smocks and the little pictures had got- 
ten him the six figures. Al Primo said, 
“Tex, either everybody wears blazers or 
everybody wears smocks.’’ It was a great 
line. Later I asked Al Primo if he actu- 
ally had said that. He said, “Yeah, wasn’t 
that a great line?” 

So at the crest of my video career I 
got all dressed up and used cosmetics, 
and went to see Al Primo. I mused, “Just 
think, Sally Quinn probably started this 
same way.” Al Primo was in his office, 
sitting with his feet up on the desk. Did 
you ever get the feeling, like at the start 
of a blind date, that you were an imme- 
diate disappointment? A complete let- 
down? I got that feeling the minute I 


walked into Al Primo’s office. It was so 
obvious, I might have had the feeling 
even if he had shaken hands with me. It 
was etched on his face. He wasn’t just 
disappointed; he wasn't just let-down. 
You could see he was downright crest- 
fallen. I've often wondered what Win 
Baker told him about me. For that mat- 
ter, I've often wondered what Win Baker 
ever saw in me; it seems to have eluded 
everybody else, beginning with Gene 
Shalit and Edwin Newman, right on 
along to Al Primo. Especially Al Primo. 

Once he got himself together after his 
initial shock and once I figured out what 
to do with my right hand when I under- 
stood Al Primo didn’t shake hands, we 
managed to chat aimlessly for a few min- 
utes. But then he got down to brass tacks, 
and especially to what was eating at him. 
Al Primo looked me square across his 
desk over his feet and this is exactly what 
he said: “You know, Frank, you’re fun- 
ny looking.” 

I was somewhat taken aback by this 
appraisal. Was this a trick, a test to see 
how I would react under fire? Maybe he 
was also going to tell me my house had 
just burned down. But then, maybe Al 
Primo was right, maybe all my life every- 
body has thought that I am funny look- 
ing, and only Al Primo was forthright 
enough to voice this opinion. 1 imagined 
people saying, “Shhh, here comes funny 
looking,” and “ Yucck, that’s one funny- 
looking bird,” and things of that nature. 
You can’t be too sure. 

But don’t get me wrong. I rather liked 
Al Primo. He was a disarming kind of 
guy and, between you and me, not bad 
looking. Not bad looking at all. He was 
so sure of himself. Al Primo was so sure 
of himself that at one point in our con- 
versation he admitted that he was too 
sure of himself. Of course, he hastened 
to add, this was not bad because he was 
invariably right. But, he went on, if you 
are as sure of yourself as he was, then 
you may become afraid to act. He had 
to be on guard for that eventuality. 

This had something to do with his dis- 
posing of Bouton. Primo asked me what 
I thought of Bouton. I said he was much 
the best sports announcer in New York, 
although that might be damning him 
with faint praise inasmuch as I didn't 
think any of them were special. Certain- 
ly, I said, he wasn’t in a league with Bill 
Currie and Warner Wolf. I knew enough 
by now to throw in those names. This 
continued 



Maybe Al Primo was right, maybe l do look funny. . . . 
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analysis did not sit well with A1 Primo, 
so he changed the subject back to some- 
thing dearer to his heart. 

“You know why I think you're so fun- 
ny looking,” he said. "It's your part. It's 
the part.” 

Gee, all along I thought I had a pretty 
everyday part, up there on the left side 
of my head. It wasn't until later that I 
noticed that A1 Primo didn’t have any 
part at all. 

Since we didn't have much else to dis- 
cuss and since he admitted to being hun- 
gry, he went through with our bargain, 
took his feet off the desk and took me to 
lunch. “Al,” I said, when the conversa- 
tion began to drag, “I'm interested in this 
funny-looking business. Perhaps you 
could explain. I mean, besides the part.” 

“Well, you dress funny too,” he said, 
trying to be helpful. “I mean, that shirt. 
The blue shirt. That's a large part of it." 

Actually the shirt wasn’t blue, it was 
turquoise, but I didn’t split hairs. I be- 
gan looking at Al Primo. We both had 
suits on, both solid color with maybe a 
little herringbone that seemed to be cut 
from the same mold. Al Primo had a pol- 
ka-dot shirt with a solid tie; I had a solid 
shirt with a polka-dot tie. Is that where I 
went astray? He had on Gucci loafers; I 
had on patent leather Italian boots. To 
my naked eye I wasn’t a whole lot dif- 
ferently dressed than he was. 

Mercifully for my morale, though, we 
stayed on the subject of fashions and I 
soon found out that Al Primo thought 
just about everyone dressed funny. This, 
you see, is why everyone on Eyewitness 
News has to wear blazers. They can't be 
trusted to pick their own clothes. (Or 
their own minds.) “Do you know what 
Grimsby will show up in sometimes?” he 
asked, nearly incredulously. Grimsby is 
Roger Grimsby, the anchorman who car- 
ries Eyewitness News on his smirk. 

“No,” 1 said. 

“Brown,” Al Primo said, hissing it in 
a stage whisper. 

"No,” I said. 

“Uh huh. And Tex. He's liable to wear 
a checked coat or an orange tie.” 

I shook my head in dismay. “Of 
course,” I ventured, “maybe it would be 
fun some time to see these fellows in their 
own clothes.” 

Al Primo dropped his fork and stared 
at me and my blue shirt and my part like 
1 was a madman. He just chuckled. "We 
would really have to fix you up. 


Bill Currie says, 

“You see pictures of some of the peo- 
ple on Eyewitness News before we 
changed them,” Al Primo went on, “and 
you can hardly tell they’re the same per- 
sons.” He shook his head at the mad- 
ness of it all, apparently recalling the 
originals of Roger Grimsby and Bill Beu- 
tel, Tex, and Milton Lewis, Rose Ann 
Scamardello, Johnny Johnson, Bob 
Lape. From the way he laughed I could 
just imagine what screams they must 
have been as themselves. 

“I’ll tell you,” he said as we got up 
from the table, “if you ever did come to 
work for us, you’d put in a year which 
you couldn't believe, you’d work so 
hard.” It sounded very much like my old 
Sergeant Townsend the first night of ba- 
sic training, explaining how he had to 
break us down to build us up. But by 
then Al Primo was just being polite. He 
even asked me to be sure and come by 
and audition, which would have just 
wasted my time and his. I decided I'd go 
see Bill Currie instead. 

I found him in the KDKA newsroom 
throwing a tantrum. One of the station's 
executives- — Currie calls themYummies 
after a dog food of the same name — who 
resides on “Carpet Corridor” by 


“/ don't have to listen to the Ytunmies." 

“Memo Alley" had issued an order that 
Currie and Bob Perkins, the anchorman 
on the evening news, could say nasty 
things about each other on the air only 
three times a week. Considered corporate 
opinion was that three shows (out of 10) 
was the proper number for put-down re- 
marks. Any less, the idiot viewers might 
decide the participants were not chummy 
enough; any more, the idiot viewers 
might actually think the KDKA news- 
men couldn't stand each other. 

“Can you believe people sitting 
around and thinking up orders like that 
for a living?” Currie asked. 

“The ridiculous thing," Perkins said, 
“is how anyone can believe that you can 
dole out ad libs. Y ou contrive something, 
you destroy it. The viewers can tell.” 

“You see," Currie said, “the Yum- 
mies who run television are men who 
have never been reporters or on the air, 
and they cannot tolerate the notion that 
somebody can be popular and successful 
on the air merely because of his own God- 
given merits. They believe they must ma- 
nipulate. It justifies their existence, and 
besides they're jealous. The guys on cam- 
era, ‘the talent,' make big salaries, so it 
gives a great ego boost to the Yummies 

continued 
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to kick around someone who makes 
more than they do. 

“After my very first telecast in Pitts- 
burgh. I got a call from up on Memo 
Alley. This executive said it was impor- 
tant for me to see him. He said I had 
looked like hell on the screen. So he took 
me over to a department store and got a 
makeup artist to work me over. Then 
they gave me the makeup and taught me 
how to do it myself. I took that junk back 
to my desk and threw it in the drawer 
and haven't taken it out since. Two weeks 
later this same executive passes me in the 
hall and gives me the high sign. He says. 
’See. that makeup makes all the differ- 
ence in the world.’ 

“Then another executive decided that 
my hair was not right. He said to let it 
grow. I let it grow. I let it grow until he 
said it was too long. Then he told me to 
get it styled. I said O.K. If he thinks our 
ratings really depend on my hair, do l 
want to upset him? But you know what , 
he actually handed me a note of instruc- 
tions that I was to give to the barber. I 
said. ‘Aren't you going to pin this on me 
so I won't lose it?' " 

Currie is 49 now, unregenerate, and 
basically unchanged from his scuffling 
Carolina days when he broadcast hun- 
dreds of games a year, ran radio stations 
and wrote detective stories and dirty 
books in order to stay one jump ahead 
of creditors. Although he is now the 
Mouth of the Monongahela, he still talks 
the same down-home Southern mush, 
mixing big five-dollar words with ain'ts 
and gonnas. "I've reached the point in 
my life where I really don’t have to lis- 
ten to the Yummies,” Currie says. “I'm 
no rebel. I’m just too old to change. I 
tell them: ‘Look, don't try to change me. 
Fire me, I don't care. Go ahead, but don't 
bother me.' " 

Currie can afford to be independent 
because he is suddenly so fashionable, so 
in demand. If you get on the merry-go- 
round in a me-too business, you don't 
ever have to get off. Currie has had of- 
fers from virtually every large city in the 
country. Part of his popularity may be 
accounted for by the fact that the com- 
peting stations in Pittsburgh mail video- 
tapes of Currie around in order to give 
him greater exposure. “But I'm too old 
to go,” he says. "There is a point where 
even my ego is saturated. They call me 
up from San Francisco or New York or 
some damn place, and 1 say, ‘Hey, where 


were you 15-20 years ago? Where were 
you then?' I was the same guy down in 
North Carolina. I'm no different now. 
I'm just visible because I'm in a top 10 
market. You bring three guys in for any 
job in TV — say one is from Detroit and 
the other two are from places like 
Youngstown or Charleston. If the guy 
from Detroit is downright unqualified 
and the other two are eminently deserv- 
ing, you can still bet that Detroit will get 
the job because the Yummie who hires 
him can go to his boss then and say, ‘Hey, 
we got a guy from Detroit.' So I tell those 
people who call me up about a job: ‘Why 
don't you look down in Carolina? Might 
just be somebody down there even bet- 
ter than me.' 

"The only reason I ever got to a top 
10 was a fluke. The salesman touted me. 
No one in the business had guts enough 
to recommend me. I'm too different. 
Even when L got here the radio station 
wouldn't use me, not till they saw I was 
such a big hit on TV. Then they came 
after me with sweet talk. 

“You see, a large part of the problem 
with sports news is that most of the Yum- 
mies don't pay any attention to it. It's a 
stepchild.” 

‘‘The people I talked to at the New 
York stations made a point — rather 
proudly — about how little they cared 
about sports,” I said. 

"Sure. So when a station in Philadel- 
phia loses a sportscaster, all they know 
to do is to turn to the next largest mar- 
ket. Who's got the best ratings there? So 
they take a guy out of Detroit, and De- 
troit takes a guy out of San Francisco. 
It’s the Peter Principle gone wild.” 

“It reminds me of pro football,” I said, 
"where every team looking for a new 
coach looks to hire the top assistant on 
the champion.” 

"Sure, same thing. Then you can go 
to the fans and say we got an assistant 
off the winner. We got an announcer out 
of the -next largest market. Never mind 
that there are probably more talented as- 
sistants coaching the Oilers or more tal- 
ented announcers in Syracuse. Play it 
safe. Justify. Look, this is not a logical 
business. This is a justify business. 

"I used to sell radio-advertising time. 
I learned early on that no matter how 
persuasive my figures or my arguments 
were, a guy would not switch his adver- 
tising to my station unless I could pro- 
vide him with arguments to justify the 


change to his boss. Well, it's even worse 
in sports because the Yummies don't 
care. Very few of them are even in a po- 
sition to judge sports reporters. So they 
always play it safe. They get the guy from 
the next market or some left tackle who 
just got cut. The Yummies get jobs be- 
cause of their sameness, not their differ- 
ences, so you can be sure they aren't going 
out on any limbs. The system perpetuates 
inanity. I've always said I could save any 
station money by playing both parts in a 
typical interview. 

‘‘And, my God, the jargon, the inside 
stuff. Why must sports announcers be so 
devoted to dissecting things? If a sports 
announcer went to sec Hamlet, would he 
be interested in how they made the sce- 
nery and whether or not Yorick's skull 
was really plaster of Paris? I took a cam- 
era this fall and went out on the street 
and asked 100 people at random what a 
post pattern was. You know how many 
knew? Not a single one. 

“That would stun most sports an- 
nouncers. They don't know their audi- 
ence. Every survey ever made shows that 
sports is the weakest part of the news- 
cast. that only 25 to 30% of the viewers 
really care. Maybe another 25% have 
an interest in scores. But the rest don't 
give a hoot. They don't care who won 
or who lost, or where the franchises are 
this week in the World Hockey Asso- 
ciation. They don't know what a hock- 
ey puck is. They have no opinion on 
Bowie Kuhn. And they're very happy 
without being burdened with any of this 
information. And remember that's 50%, 
maybe 70%, of your total audience. You 
get up there and talk about zigouts and 
filling the lanes, you're in effect telling 
most of your audience to go to hell. So 
you ask why is television sports news 
so bad. Well, ultimately, because no- 
body cares. The Yummies don't care 
about who they put on the air and most 
of the announcers don't care about the 
audience." 

Currie drove me back to the hotel in 
his car which was painted Anita Bryant 
orange. I thanked Currie and said good 
night. He has just signed a new five- 
year contract with the station. He said 
he hoped it would be his last. What he 
would like to do then, he told me, was 
to get a lot of bourbon and a nubile 
young woman and go somewhere se- 
cluded and write a memoir entitled Only 
the Call Letters Are Different. end 
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Why do 

so many golfers 
play a ball 
that cuts? 

If you hit the regular Titleist badly enough, it will cut. 

It’s possible to make a ball that doesn’t cut. In fact, we do make one. Yet more 
golfers than ever before are playing the thin, balata cover Titleist. Nine out of 
ten touring pros and top amateurs play a ball that cuts. By far, most of them play 
the Titleist golf ball. 

We thought you’d like to know why. 

It takes a thin cover, along with Titleist’s aerodynamically designed dimple 
pattern, to give you maximum distance and control. The reason is spin. A golf ball’s 
spin, like a football’s spiral, makes it bore through the air straight and time. When 
you hit a thin-cover ball, it flattens out slightly and clings to the clubface. This little 
delay makes it spin rapidly as it flies off the clubface. The ball goes farther; gets the 
action it needs to land and stop where you want it to. 

That doesn’t happen with a hard-cover or solid ball. It simply pops off the club- 
face. It hasn’t achieved the spin necessary for maximum control or distance. 

It’s Titleist’s thin balata cover, plus Titleist’s unique wound construction, that 
gives you the special click and feel that golfers have long associated with the Titleist. 
It’s what produces those extra yards 
that puts money in a pro’s pocket. 

It’s what delivers that perfect back 
spin you see when a good golfer 
sends one right at the pin. 

That’s why the most played 
ball in the history of golf is a ball 
that cuts — the regular Titleist. 

And that’s why more golfers than 
ever before are playing it. _ 

ACUSHNET GOLF EQUIPMENT kJ 

Sold thru golf course pro shops only 

Titleist. The one and only. 




FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week March 18-24 


COLLEGE BASKETBALL -While the NCAA title fight 
was running its course in North Carolina (page 22), 
the Big Ten continued its postseason success as 
PURDUE and INDIANA captured the NIT and 
CCA championships respectively. The Boilermak- 
ers downed Utah 87-81 in New York and the Hoo- 
siers bombed Southern California 85-60 in the in- 
augural conference runner-up event at St. Louis. 
Other tournament triumphs were earned by MER- 
CER COUNTY of Trenton. N.J. (Junior College). 
IMMACULATA of Pennsylvania (Women l and 
JACKSON VI LLE( A AU). It was the second straight 
championship for Mercer and the third in a row for 
Immaculata. 


PRO basketball ABA: Sometimes it seemed most 
of the action was on the sidelines: in Memphis. Ref- 
eree George Conley ejected Tam Coach Butch van 
Breda KollT in the first period against Kentucky be- 
cause he wouldn't come out of the stands. In the 
third period, Conley was threatened by an irate fan 
who wouldn't stay in them. Kentucky finally won 
121-103. but not before another Tam fanatic 
bounced a cup of ice off the head of Colonel Guard 
Louie Dampier. "I'm sorry he got in the way.” the 
lady explained. "I was trying to hit the ref. Only 
two nights earlier Memphis had been sentenced to 
the East Division cellar for the third straight year 
while Utah was clinching its third consecutive West 
Division title by sinking the Tams 1 18—103. Indiana 
and, San Antonio were in a dead heat behind the 
Stars for second place. Both managed wins over 
slumping Carolina, the Spurs 100-93. the Pacers 
104-102. New York stayed .008 percentage points 
ahead of Kentucky in the tight East Division race 

NBA: While Los Angeles was making waves with 
victories over Western Conference powers Milwau- 
kee and Chicago. Golden Stale was nose-diving into 
San Francisco Bay. The turnabout all but assured the 
Pacific Division championship and last remaining 
playoff berth for the Lakers. Guard Jim Price scored 
24 points in each of the Los Angeles wins. 120-1 14 
over the Bucks and 99 93 over the Bulls, and El- 
more Smith's 29 points against Chicago was a sea- 
son high. Milwaukee had plenty of consolation in 
Kareem Abdul-Jabbar's winning the league MVP 
award. Golden State, meanwhile, fell to the Bucks 
1 1 1-100. twice to Seattle 1 10 107 and 139- 137 and 
Buffalo 1 15-102. In spile of its also-ran status, At- 
lanta enjoyed a successful week as Pete Maravich 
keyed three triumphs, including a 99-89 victory over 
Boston when he scored 38. Kansas City-Omaha was 
another non-contender to knock off a playoff-bound 
team, managing a 107-106 win over New York, 
whose biggest concern now is the comeback attempt 
of Center Willis Reed. Reed appeared for eight min- 
utes of action in a 106 104 win over Phoenix, mark- 
ing his first time on court since Nov. 25. 


bowling— JOHNNY GUENTHER of Seattle ran 
up his second straight victory on the PBA lour, de- 
feating Larry LaubofSan Francisco 225-215 to take 
the $10,000 prize at the Miller High Life Open in 
Milwaukee. 


curling — The UNITED STATES team, skipped by 
Bud Somerville of Superior. Wis.. won the world 
championship in Bern. Switzerland. IT 4 in nine 
ends over defending champion Sweden. 

dog sledding— CARL HUNTINGTON of Gale- 
na. Alaska, mushed his seven-dog team into Nome 
to win the 1,049-mile Iditarod race and the SI 2.000 
first prize, completing the trek from Anchorage in 
20 days, 15 hours and 2:07. 

GOLF— JOH NNY MILLER's third-round hole in one 
highlighted his fourth lour victory of the year, an 
impressive three-stroke triumph worth $40,000 in 
the Sea Pines Heritage Classic at Hliton Head Is- 
land, S.C. (page 26). 


HOCKEY NHL: Bobby Orr celebrated his 26th birth- 
day, and answered the request of a seriously ill teen- 
ager by scoring three goals in Boston's 7-0 defeat of 
St. Louis. Orr met the young fan, 16-ycar-old Ron- 
ald Michaud of Fall River. Mass., at a hockey 
awards dinner in Swansea. Mass, after he was tak- 
en there by ambulance. The Bruin defenseman's 
promised goals were his 28th. 29th and 30th of the 
year. Meanwhile. Mickey Redmond led Detroit to 
upset wins over the East Division's second- and 
third-place teams. Montreal and New York, getting 
his second hat trick of the year in the 7-6 triumph 
over the Canadiens and his 50th goal for the second 
straight year in a 5-3 defeat of the Rangers. Los An- 
strong contention for a West Divi- 


sht 


i playoff berth behind Goalie Gary Edwards' fi 
lout performance this season. 5-0 against Van 
ver. it marked (he Kings' 10th straight garni 


WHA: New England remained very much in com- 
mand of the East Division, but the five teams be- 
hind were bunched within eight points of each other. 
The only club without a hope for the playoffs was 
last-place Jersey, whose five-game unbeaten streak 
was ended by Chicago. 4-1. The Cougars' own six- 
game winning string was snapped by Cleveland 7-4. 
Toronto gained a 6-3 victory over West Division 
champion Houston as Wayne Dillon scored four 
goals. The Aeros had clinched their title the night 
before by edging Cleveland 5-4. 


MOTOR SPORTS CALE YARBOROUGH wheeled 
his Chevrolet at an average 136.91 mph to a 21.7- 
second victory over pole-sitter David Pearson in the 
Atlanta 500. The South Carolinian's triumph paid 
SI 5,950. 


skiing -Austrian World Cup champ ANNF.MARIE 
MOSER-PROELL continued to avalanche all op- 
position, taking her third slalom victory’ in the 
Nations World Series of Sk .ng at Vail. WILLI 
FROM M ELI' of Liechtensu. beat Italy's Gustavo 
Thocni in the men's dual even tnd, with one meet 

and 8 °he US. 3 " m85 WerC US “' a ' ** erman> 

TENNIS— BILLIE JF.AN KING ($10,000). JOHN 
NEWCOMBE (S25.000). JIMMY CONNORS 
($3,500) and ALEX MAYER (amateur) won the 
week's array of tournaments, in Akron. Tucson, Salt 
Lake City and Jackson, Miss. 

WRESTLING- The SOVIET UNION opened a six- 
city tour with two |0-boul freestyle victories over 
the U.S.. winning 16-4 in New York City and 18-2 
at Long Beach. Calif. Best American showing was a 
3-2 decision in the 1 14.5-pound class by JOHN 
MORLE.Y of Oceanside, N.Y at Madison Square 
Garden. 


MILEPOSTS BLACK-FLAGGED: After 16 years as 
chief steward of the Indy 500, the last of them beset 
with controversy over faulty race starts. HARLAN 
FENGLER, 72, to be replaced by THOMAS W. 
BIN'FORD. 49. former USAC president and long- 
time racing official. 

FIRED: St. Joseph's Basketball Coach JACK Mc- 
KINNEY. 38, after compiling a 144-77 record with 
the Hawks in eight seasons. 

HIRED: As player-coaches of three new World 
Team Tennis franchises, former Wimbledon and 
Forest Hills champ MANUEL SANTANA, the 
New York Sets; TOM OKKER. Toronto-Buffalo: 
and ION TIRIAC. the Boston Lobsters. 

SIGNED: By the NFL Los Angeles Rams. Heis- 
man Trophy winner JOHN CAPPFLLETTI ot'Penn 
State, for a sum reported to be about half the $500,- 
000 offered by Philadelphia's WFL franchise. The 

sive Tackle JOHN ELL?OTT to e jum^from r the New 
York Jels to the New York Stars. 


SIGNED: As a pinch runner by the Oakland A's. 
world record sprinter HERB WASHINGTON (co- 
holder of the indoor mark in the 60-yard dash at 
5.9): and to coach him on a temporary basis, for- 
mer base-stealing leader MAURY WILLS. 


DIED: PETER REVSON. 35. in the fiery crash of 
his UOP Shadow: while practicing for the South Af- 
rican Grand Prix: al Johannesburg. Foremost 
American on the Formula I circuit and keenly tal- 
ented Indy racer. Revson was noted for his repu- 
tation as a driver, gentleman and spokesman for his 
country. 


CREDITS 

5 — Tony Trio'o, 26, 27 lane Slewor: ; 2Q, 29-John 
loccnc 30, 31 — Mekhior DiGiocomo 12), Jerry Cooke 
(21, Shvedy 21, 32-Heinz Kluetmeief: 33 Mel- 

chior DiGiocomo: 36 -Heinz Kluetmeleri 37 Lone 
Slewort; 42 Culver Pictures. 44 -AP, 60 -AP, UPI, 
72 -Tony Tomsic. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 

STEVE WININGS of 

Bucknell became the 
first swimmer to win the 
same event four straight 
years at the Middle At- 
lantic Conference 
championships when 
he took the 50-yard 
freestyle as the Bisons 
retained their title. In 
dual meet competition, 
he has won 53 of 39. 



TOM REYNOLDS, a 

6'l" senior guard for 
the Mainland Regional 
High basketball team in 
Linwood, N.J.. set a 
state record by sinking 
30 consecutive free 
throws. His percentage 
for the season is .800, 
and he also leads his 
team tn scoring, assists 
and rebounds. 





lois jankoviak, a se- 
nior at LaPortc (Ind.) 
High, became the first 
diver in her school's his- 
tory to win a sectional 
title in the state boys’ 
swimming meet, cap- 
turing the one-meter 
event with 341.53 
points. Lois earlier won 
the six-team LaPorle 
Invitational. 




ARNOLD COGSWELL 

Jr., senior squash cap- 
tain at Brooks School in 
North Andover, Mass., 
won the season’s Class 
A singles tournament 
after a two-year match 
record of 33-0 in dual 
meets. Cogswell also 
won the Francis G. 
Jackson tournament 
without losing a game. 



bobby bruton, a ju- 
nior at Tom Bean 
(Texas) High, averaged 
36 points per game in 
leading her basketball 
team to the district 
championship lor two 
years in a row. The 5 ' 7 " 
forward scored more 
than 50 points in two 
games this year for the 
17-5 Tomcats. 



VERN ROBERTS Jr., a 

sophomore at Lake 
Forest (III.) College, led 
his team to the National 
Collegiate Handball ti- 
tle, dethroning champi- 
on Bill Peeples of Mon- 
tana. Roberts has trav- 
eled the handball circuit 
with his father, one- 
time Ohio state champ, 
since he was five. 
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PLAY THE OLD COLD 
TRIPLE CROWN 
SWEEPSTAKES. 

WE’RE GIVING 
AWAY $27,000. 




KINS SIZE 


OLD GOLD 


FILTERS 




It's easy and it’s fun. 

Choose the race you’d like to enter— 
either the Kentucky Derby, the 
Preakness or the Belmont Stakes. 

Then, decide if you'd like to try for 
the $5,000 "win" prize, the $3,000 
“place” prize or the $1,000 "show" 
prize-and mark an X in that box. 

All in all, we’re giving away $27,000 
in prize money. So entertoday. Because 
you could win a bundle. And you can’t 
lose a dime. 

OLD GOLD TRIPLE CROWN SWEEPSTAKES 
OFFICIAL RULES: KENTUCKY DERBY, 
PREAKNESS AND BELMONT STAKES. 

1. To enter, hand print or type your name, ad- 
dress and Zip Code on an official entry form 
or a 3" x 5" piece of paper. (Additional entry 
forms are available where you buy Old Golds.) 
Also, check the race you wish to enter (check 
only one) and check a win, place or show 
box (check only one). Important: Your entry 
will be void if more than one race is checked 


or if more than one win, place or show box is 
checked. 2. To be eligible for each race, Ken- 
tucky Derby, Preakness, or Belmont Stakes, 
mail as follows: Kentucky Derby, P.O. Box 
8461, Roseville, Minn. 55113. (Entries for 
this race must be received by May 3, 1974.) 
Preakness, P.O. Box 8462, Roseville, Minn. 
55113. (Entries for this race must be received 
by May 17, 1974.) Belmont, P.O. Box 8463, 
Roseville, Minn. 55113. (Entries for this race 
must be received by June 7, 1974.) Enter 
each race as often as you want. Each entry 
must be mailed in a separate envelope. With 
each entry send two (2) bottom flaps from 
any size OLD GOLD package or the words 
"OLD GOLD" hand printed or typed on a plain 
piece of paper. No purchase necessary. All 
prizes will be awarded. 3. The prize winners 
for each race will be randomly drawn from 
all entries received for that race. For each 
race, the first entry drawn in a category- 
win, place or show, is the winner for that 
category for that race. Postmark Promotional 
Agcy. is the independent judging organization 
whose decision is final. 4. Sweepstakes only 
open to residents of the U.S.A. over 21 years 
of age. Lorillard employees and their fam- 
ilies. its affiliated companies, its advertising 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
^ That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


19 mg. "tar," 1.2 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigaretie, FTC Report Sepr. 73. 


agencies and its independent judging organi- 
zation are not eligible. Void in Idaho, Georgia, 
Missouri, Washington and wherever else pro- 
hibited or restricted by law. Taxes, if any, 
are the responsibility of the winners. If you 
want your dealer to win, list his name under 
yours. If you are a $5,000 prize winner, he 
will receive an R.C.A. color television set. 
5. For a list of Grand through third-prize 
winners, and judge's statement enunciating 
the method used to determine entitlement 
to prizes, send a separate, stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to: Old Gold Winners 
List, P.O. Box 8476, Roseville, Minn. 55113. 

Win Place Show 


Kentucky Derby 




Preakness 




Belmont Stakes 





Dealer’s Name_ 




One thing you can say about the seasons of sport. 


...they never run out. 

To make sure you don’t miss a single punt, pass, pitch, putt, 
save, sprint or schuss— sign on with SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
every week. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED offers you a re- 
served seat for the best of baseball, football, hockey basket- 
ball... the whole exciting world of sport. Whatever the 
game, whatever the season, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED helps 
you enjoy and appreciate it more. So use the attached 
card— and enter your subscription today. If someone’6 beaten 
you to the card, write to 
Sports Illustrated 
Time-Life Building, Chicago, 

Illinois 60611. Or, call our toll-free ^ 

number: 800-621-8200 (in -d 

Illinois, call 800-972-8302). 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


THE BABE 

Sir: 

Robert W. Creamer's And Along Came 
Ruth (March 18) evoked a boyhood mem- 
ory. The time must have been between 1916, 
when "he was the best left-handed pitcher 
in baseball," and 1918, when "he began his 
transition from mound to outfield.” 

The place was Lebanon, Pa., and in the off- 
season Ruth, like many other big-leaguers, 
had opted for the infields and outfields of 
industrial baseball, the Bethlehem Steel 
League in this instance. He did not, how- 
ever, either pitch or play the outfield; he 
played first base for Lebanon. 

He apparently worked only mornings, be- 
cause afternoons found him on the diamond 
and 8:30 a.m. found him sauntering along 
to the Bethlehem plant by way of 7lh and 
Chestnut Streets, where he picked up a Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer from this newsboy every 
morning the team was in town. 

ROBERT C. Hynson 

Laurel, Miss. 

Sir: 

What might have happened to the Babe's 
career if the designated hitter had been per- 
mitted in his time? If the present American 
League rule had been in effect then, Ruth 
could have taken his regular pitching turn 
as long as his arm stayed good — batting for 
himself. Then, between his turns on the 
mound, he could have been the designated 
hitter, with no need to play the outfield. 

Barring the possibility of his arm giving 
out, he would have become, in addition to 
the game's top home-run hitter (at least un- 
til 1974), one of the lop left-handed pitchers 
of all time, ranking along with Grove, Plank, 
Waddell, Hubbell, Koufax, Spahn, etc. 

Howard W. Miller 

Toledo 

Sir: 

Just seeing the cover 1 knew that this would 
be a great issue. Ruth did more for sports 
than any other person ever will do. More 
than the Aarons, more than the Russells, 
more than the Howes or Nicklaus or Uni- 
tas. The Babe will always be No. 1 . 

Tom Klimasz 

Uniondale, N.Y. 

Sir: 

I just want to add my admiration for a su- 
perb job of research by Mr. Creamer that 
brings Ruth alive to a new generation. We 
can all thank Mr. Creamer's uncle for tak- 
ing him to his first Yankee game. 

Bill Downey 

Philadelphia 


SLAUGHTER 

Sir: 

Robert F. Jones' sensitivity for life and for 
sport is apparent in this delicate and brutal 
article ( Slaughter on South Island, March 18). 
He has made readers aware of an existing 
problem and has personalized it so beauti- 
fully that sportsmen the world over will weep 
a little to themselves — as I did. 

Roger W. Smith 

Seattle 

Sir: 

After serving in Vietnam with the 101st 
Airborne Division (1969-70), I found the 
slaughter of the South Island red deer a fa- 
miliar story. My only regret is not being able 
to bringdown these helicopters with riflefire. 
A bloody good thrill should be shared by 
man and beast alike. I prefer the animal's 
viewpoint. 

.1. V. Williams 

North Jackson, Ohio 
Sir: 

The grim fate of the red deer of New Zea- 
land is a perfect example of a wilderness ab- 
sent of predators. 

I hope hunters and stockmen read this ar- 
ticle and learn something from it. Maybe 
they will think twice before they kill every 
last wolf, coyote, eagle, etc. Don't they re- 
alize when the predators arc gone, we will 
be the ones who will suffer? 

The best solution to the whole problem of 
sheepherders vs. predators in the U.S. would 
be for the sheepmen to move their sheep to 
New Zealand, which is free of predators, and 
we would be rid of poisons and traps on our 
government lands. 

Jane Madin 

Lynnwood, Wash. 

Sir: 

Bravo to Robert F. Jones and SI. As I pon- 
dered this work, 1 was haunted by Jack Ol- 
sen’s The Poisoning of the West ( March 8, 
1971 et seq.), which SI courageously printed 
three years ago. My only criticism of Mr. 
Jones' work is that he brought this outrage 
to our attention when it seems to be too late 
to do anything about it. 

1 must say that I am relieved to know that 
America has not cornered the market on the 
Neanderthal mentality. Dick Dcaker cer- 
tainly has a "piece of the pie.” He wonders 
aloud why the slaughter is not halted — short- 
ly after he has butchered at least 10 deer. 
No one forced him to pull the trigger. 

Such atrocities must be halted. 

James A. Kearney Jr. 

Decatur, Ga. 

continued 
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DELTA DURASTEEL 
RADIAL ...t/ie 

Tires are an "earthy" product. So 
if you want to judge the accept- 
ance of a tire, the best place to 
look for it is in the gutter — on 
the wheels of automobiles. 

Delta Durasteel Radials are 
appearing on more and more cars 
every day. The reason is simple- 
high quality at a moderate price. 

If you want the confidence of two 
strong belts of steel, instead of 
one or none, plus other quality 
features, specify Delta. 


Check the 
Yellow Pages 
of your 
phone book 
for the 
Delta Dealer 
nearest you. 


DELTA TIRE CORP. HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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"Belongs on both the sports 
shelf and the sociology shelf”* 

sport & 

S CIETY 

An Anthology 

“The best survey of the function of 
sports in a civilized society that I have 
ever seen, and the editors have backed 
it up with the best collection of sports 
literature that I ever had the pleasure 
of reading,”— John Kiernan 

Among the authors represented: 



Sir: 

If it is necessary to reduce the size of the 
herd because of food shortage, I would hope 
that the people of New Zealand would have 
enough sense to kill only male deer during 
the fawning season. To kill does during this 
period is not only inhumane but destroys 
next year's crop. It is a very wasteful prac- 
tice. As for the killing procedure, it is strict- 
ly meat butchering, but I must say that it is 
a hundred times more humane than bow- 
and-arrow hunting is in this country. No one 
really knows how many deer die with arrows 
carelessly shot into them each year. These 
poor deer suffer sometimes for many days, 
while in New Zealand it seems that most of 
the kills are pretty clean. 

Carl L. Klesmith 

Milwaukee 


Sir: 

As an always trying but rarely successful 
deer hunter, 1 am truly appalled. I am not 
especially fainthearted, but just reading the 
first page almost made me cry. If Mr. Jones 
thinks that slaughter — -there is no other word 
for it —is ‘‘bloody exciting," I truly question 
his and the hunters’ sanity. However, I cer- 
tainly agree with Dick Deaker that the 
slaughter should be replaced by controlled, 
licensed hunting, possibly the way it hap- 
pened here in the West, before the market 
hunter eliminates the species. 

Daniel Luis Vignoli 

Los Angeles 
Sir: 

1 hadn’t realized into how perverse a state 
our world had actually degenerated. It is 
gross, at best, to imagine mature men 
with high-powered rifles and helicopters 
hunting unarmed animals. It is systematized 
slaughter, as outrageous as any recorded war 
atrocity. 

Tony Starr 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Sir: 

Unfortunately most people never get ihe 
chance to have the gratifying experience of 
hunting, as so vividly described by Robert 
Jones. The pleasing sight of a panicked deer 
in your scope, the feeling of pulling the trig- 
ger, of seeing an undeserving creature chok- 
ing in agony, must be incomparable. 

Most of the credit for the continuance of 
this great sport lies with the intelligent hunt- 
er. The courage and wit of these men can 
only be exemplified by the routine of their 
sport. Backed with only a helicopter, high- 
powered weapon and firing at point-blank 
range, they can actually bring down some- 
thing as ferocious as deer or coyote. Thanks 
again for the fine coverage of this growing 
sport. 

Robert Martin 

San Diego 

continued 
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If Colgate is just a kid’s cavity fighter, 
how come Walt Frazier won’t brush 
with anything else? 



One-on-one, nobody gets 
past New York Knick star 
Walt Frazier. Not the 
biggest guy in the league, 
not even tomorrow's 
superstar. But basically 
Walt is a team player . . . 
a man who has the knack 
of getting people to work 
together smoothly. On the 
court and off. Maybe that's 
why Walt Frazier is a 
Colgate man. 

Colgate is a toothpaste 
for people who get together 
with people. Itfreshens 
breath as long as a leading 
mouthwash, as clinical test 
results show. And the taste 
is brisk and clean. 

Only your dentist can 
give teeth a better fluoride 
treatment than Colgate 
with MFP . But a great cavity 
fighter can be a powerful 
breath freshener, too. 

If you like people, be 
sure you brush with 
Colgate. Walt Frazier 
wouldn’t think of brushing 
with anything else. 



with MFP.. the 
breath-freshening 
cavity fighter. 


fv 1973, Colgate-Palmolive Company 
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Why does this car 



cost more to rent 
than this 



The car on the bottom is ours. It's a clean, new Chevrolet Monte Carlo, 
just like the biggest rent-a-car companies have. But our rates are lower than 
theirs-even though we pick you up just outside the baggage claim, minutes 
after you call. And we take you away from the airport congestion to our nearby 
office. And we load your bags into your Monte Carlo, or other new car. and bring 
it to you. Some rent-a-car companies don't 
give you all this service, yet often they charge 
more for their cars. 

How long can they get away with it? 

Next trip, give Thrifty a call. 

Any of our offices will make an In- 
stant Hot Line Reservation at any Thrifty 
office in the 50 States, Canada or Europe. 

« Thrilty Rent-A-Car System. Inc. 1973. 2424 N. Sheridan Road. Tulsa, Okla. 74151 



HRIFTY 

RENT-A-CAR 



Unmistakably 


Johnston 
® Murphy 


Patently fashionable in bold 
colors for spring is J 
Riviera mocassin, with 
color-coordinated pipii 
and handsome saddle 
ornament. Shown: brown 
with beige piping. Also 
white, green, beige, 
blue, and burgundy. 

At America’s 
finest stores. 


Johnston & Murphy, A Division of Cenes 


SNARLS 

Sir: 

Realizing that Curry Kirkpatrick (But 
UCLA Is Snarling. March 18) must concen- 
trate his reporting on the winners, I am not 
so limited and would like to take this op- 
portunity to congratulate and thank a bas- 
ketball team that was anything but a loser- 
the Maryland Terrapins. Regardless of their 
achievements over the past three seasons, 
among them 73 victories, an NIT champi- 
onship and national stature for a perennial 
loser, the epitaph of the Tom McMillen-Len 
Elmore era will undoubtedly be their three 
straight close losses in the Atlantic Coast 
Conference tournament finals. Although 
they again lost a heartbreakcr this year, 
103-100 in overtime to N.C. State, the cour- 
age that the Maryland athletes displayed and 
the caliber of basketball that they produced 
were a credit to themselves, the ACC and 
all of basketball. It was perhaps even more 
the loss of the NCAA than it was of the Ter- 
rapins that they did not appear in the NCAA 
tournament again this year. 

Roger W. Koehler 

Andrews AFB, Md. 

Sir: 

No one with any degree of basketball sav- 
vy wou Id dare to compare Western Kentucky 
to Seton Hall or Stetson. Curry Kirkpatrick, 
obviously an ex-ice hockey coach from Hong 
Kong, has tried his best to downgrade WKU 
and the whole Ohio Valley Conference by 
using Western's (annual) victory over Day- 
ton as a negative measure of the latter's 
strength. Dayton's true strength can be mea- 
sured by its victory over Notre Dame and 
its triple-overtime loss to UCLA. Western 
has always had a top-quality basketball pro- 
gram, and the level of competition in the 
OVC takes a backseat to no other confer- 
ence. 

B. S. Thomas 

Louisville 

Sir: 

The spectacle of an admittedly excellent 
North Carolina State basketball team play- 
ing the Eastern Rcgionals on its home court 
and then traveling down the road a few miles 
to Greensboro to contest the NCAA cham- 
pionship testifies to the haphazard way the 
NCAA sets out to determine the No. 1 col- 
lege basketball team in the country. It de- 
tracts from the contests, and certainly from 
any North Carolina Stale victories, when the 
Wolfpack's opponents in such important 
games all have to cope with the disadvan 
tages that accrue to visiting teams. 

There are obvious remedies to this situ - 
ation if the NCAA is, indeed, more con- 
cerned about as fair as possible a determi- 
nation of the No. 1 team than about the 
commercial aspects of the regional and na- 
tional playoffs. One avenue would be to 
continued 
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Beware of 4-channel systems 
that don’t play everything 
in 4-channel. 



There’s only one way to hear everything in 
4-channel sound. And that’s with a discrete 
4-channel system. Like the Panasonic RE-8484. 

A six-piece home entertainment system that can 
play everything in 4-channel. 

Discrete and matrix. 

And everything 
includes hundreds of 
discrete 4-channel 
8-track tapes. All 
the 4-channel 
records. Even the 
4-channel broad- 
casts on FM radio. 

What is 4- 
channel sound? 

Sincethe50’s,most I 
music has been " 
recorded in stereo, 
ortwo parts. That’s 
2-channel sound. Now 
there’s a revolutionary 
new way to hear music. In four 
parts. And that’s called 4-channel sound. 

But unlike stereo, there are two types of 
4-channel sound. Discrete. And matrix. All 4- 
channel tapes are recorded by the discrete 
method. But not records. 


Discrete or Matrix? 


Both start with 4 separate channels of sound. 

With matrix, there’s a compromise. The 4 
channels are crowded into 2 channels on the 
record. Then they’re converted back to 4 
channels on the way to the speakers. But the 
channels aren’t completely separate anymore. 
They overlap. So you lose separation. 

With discrete CD-4 records, 
the 4 channels of sound are 
recorded as 4 separate 
channels. So you hear 4 
separate and distinct channels of sound. 


The Discrete Record Companies. 

Such companies as Warner, Elektra, Atlantic, 


RCA , Nonesuch, and Project 3 selected the 
discrete method to produce 4-channel 
records. Which they call CD-4 Quadradiscs. 

So now you can hear your favorite artists on dis- 
crete 4-channel CD-4 records. 


CD-4 Artists. 


Simon. Frank 
Sinatra. Aretha 


Charley Pride. 
Enoch Light. 
Seals & Crofts. 
Bette Midler. Nat 
Stuckey. And Bread. 
Just to name a few. 


Franklin. Hugo 
Montenegro. 


The Everything System. 

The Panasonic RE-8484. Plays discrete 4- 
channel CD-4 records. Discrete 4-channel 
8-track tapes. And can be adapted for discrete 
4-channel FM broadcasts should they become a 
reality. It even has our exclusive Quadruplex™ 
circuitry. To play matrix 4-channel records and 
broadcasts. And enhance the sound of stereo 
records, tapes, and radio. 

The RE-8484 has a full-size automatic record 
changer. With built-in discrete CD-4 demodulator 
and a CD-4semi-conductorcartridge. A mustfor 
CD-4 records. 

There’s also a built-in 8-track tape player. As 
well as an FM/AM and FM stereo radio with FET’s 
and a tuned rf stage. And four 6Vfe" air- 
suspension speakers. 

The RE-8484 is just one of our group 
of 4-channel systems called Series 44™. 

You can find them under one roof. 

At your Panasonic dealer. 


44 

series 


Panasonic, 

just slightly ahead of our time. 

200 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017. 
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jhe quality of brandy depends on 
| wine.That’s why we insist on making 
sour own wines from choice grapes, 
selected by us for their rich sun-ripened fla- 
vor. Then comes our special way of distilling; 
our way of aging in small oaken casks. Sip 
after sip has our unique, light, mellow flavor, 
for each bottle of The Christian Brothers 
Brandy is produced by us with the same care 
and pride. Whether you enjoy it in a mixed 
drink, or in a snifter, you will always enjoy 
the consistent good taste that is ours alone. 
A tradition of quality we will never change. 


3SC. 

CELLARMASTER, THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 
NAPA VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 


Visit The Wine Museum of San Francisco 
featuring The Christian Brothers Collection. 

Worldwide Distributors: Fromm and Sichel, Inc San Francisco, California 


schedule the playoffs much later in the sea- 
son, when locations could be chosen that 
would minimize any home-court /home- 
crowd advantages. 

Ray Caldwell 

Arlington, Va. 

REIGN CHECK? 

Sir: 

If Tanzania’s President Nyerere is im- 
peached because of his ban on hunting wild- 
life (Scorecard, March 18), I suppose it will 
be the first time a reign is called on account 
of game. 

Phil Hartsock 

Chagrin Falls, Ohio 

JIMBO 

Sir: 

Curry Kirkpatrick’s March 4 cover arti- 
cle revealed Jimmy Connors as an unbeliev- 
ably cocky, insufferable, overgrown brat of 
21. It was oil on the troubled waters of my 
sports soul to turn to Sanders of Harvard. 
Tom Sanders obviously is a fine man with a 
real feeling of the balance sports and edu- 
cation should take in a young man’s life. 

Katharine Wallace 

Palo Alto, Calif. 

THE DRAFT 

Sir: 

The NFL has discovered (Scorecard, 
March 18) that teams which were above av- 
erage in 1972 won fewer games in 1973, 
whereas below-average teams in 1972 won 
more games in 1973. This is cited as proof 
that the rich are getting poorer and vice ver- 
sa and, implicitly, as evidence that the draft 
serves to equalize teams in ability. 

The figures show nothing of the sort, but 
are an example of a pervasive statistical phe- 
nomenon called regression to the mean. As 
another example, if American fathers were 
divided into those taller than average and 
those shorter than average, the typical son 
of the taller group would be shorter than his 
father, while the typical son of the shorter 
group would be taller than his father. Not 
even the NFL would be inclined to argue 
that this demonstrates a tendency toward all 
Americans being the same height. 

Neil Macmillan 

Brooklyn 

CROSSING JORDAN 

Sir: 

In reading Pat Jordan’s article (Strong, Si- 
lent, Enduring, March 11), I could not help 
but be appalled at his often slanted and mis- 
leading approach to the managerial career 
of Walter Alston. 

No one should have to defend a career as 
remarkable as Alston’s, particularly when his 
tactical moves, strategy and adroit handling 
of men have been demonstrated with excel- 
lence for well over 30 years. Mr. Jordan’s 
continued 
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SMALLER OUTSIDE THAN A BEETLE. 
MORE LEGROOM INSIDE THAN AN ELDORADO. 


For some unaccountable 
reason, the past 20 years have 
produced cars that are bigger and 
bigger outside, yet smaller and 
smaller inside. 

In view of this trend, both you 
and your anatomy should find the 
Fiat 128 refreshing. 

Thanks to a sideways-mounted 
engine and other engineering refine- 
ments, a full 80% of the 128’s space 



is devoted to you and your luggage. 

In fact, while the car is 6 inches 
shorter than the VW Super Beetle, 
it gives you more legroom than that 
somewhat more expensive 2-door 
Cadillac Eldorado* A car over 5V6 
feet longer. 

Roominess, however, is not the 
only feature that makes the Fiat 128 
rather remarkable for a car of its size. 

It also offers front-wheel 
drive, self-adjusting front disc 
brakes, all-independent suspen- 
sion, standard radial tires and 
rack-and-pinion steering. 

In addition, there’s one last 
thing that’s even more incredible. 

The Fiat 128 takes you a 
long way on a gallon of gas. That 
makes it as easy on the human 
pocketbook as it is on the human 
anatomy. 




«l through your dealer. 


The biggest selling car in Europe. 




i 


coitti 
mermaids 
& get a fine 
Sviss&iver's 
^HJatcR for just 

* 10.95 


Here's your chance for a real bargain. Our 
Swiss made HAVERDIVER features lumi- 
nous dial, sweep-second, lapsed time indi- 
cator, calendar, steel body, tropical strap 
and one lovingly positioned jewel. HAVER- 
DIVER is listed at $16.95 in our Catalog, 
but it is available through this offer at just 
S10.95. And that isn't all. With the HAVER- 
DIVER you will also receive our colorful 
64-page Catalog. PLUS a S2 GIFT CERTIFI- 
CATE, which you may apply to your first 
purchase. Once you are our customer and 
friend, you'll receive every month delight- 
ful and amazing offers of outstanding mer- 
chandise. One more word about the watch: 
you may return it in two weeks for full 
refund if not delighted (and still remain our 
friend). And it is guaranteed one year for 
manufacturers defects (we repair or replace 
free, of course, only charge for postage 
and handling). Havecdiver comes in a man's 
and petite lady's version - so take your 
pick or order the pair for extra saving. 

Simply clip this ad, mark ynur choice, jnt 
your name and address on the margin and 
mail it to us with your remittance. Please 
be sure to add $1.00 postage and insurance 
per shipment and sales tax for Calif, deliv- 
ery, Or if you prefer give us your BA or 
MC ' . expiration date and your signature. 
Whichever you prefer, we’ll send HAVER- 
DIVER right out to you. 

Please send me: 

□ Man's HAVERDIVER @ $10.95 

□ Lady's HAVERDIVER @ S10.95 

□ "His and Hers ” HAVERDIVERS @$19.95 

haverhills 

583 Washington St. San Francisco 94411 
368 SI0401 
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implication that Walter’s managing has only 
been adequate is simply ridiculous. 

I must admit that I have a more special 
interest in Walter Alston than the typical Al- 
ston admirer. I had the pleasure of collab- 
orating with Walter on The Complete Base- 
ball Handbook. My mention of this is not to 
sell more books, because it already has 
grossed more money than any other instruc- 
tional book on baseball. I simply want to 
tell your readers that based on some 50 hours 
of tape-recorded sessions in which I tossed 
him question after question, 1 am convinced 
that his knowledge of the game, strategy and 
methods of handling players are as solid as 
his growing legend as one of the greatest 
managers of all time. 

Don Weiskopf 

Sacramento 

Sir: 

Reporter Pat Jordan's well-researched ar- 
ticle on Dodger Manager Waller Alston con- 
firms one of my lifetime suspicions — the 
major league baseball manager is the most 
overrated commodity in the sports world. 

Bryan Aleksich 

Los Angeles 

SITTING TIGHT 

Sir: 

I am sure that you do not wish to be con- 
fused by the facts, but I am going to respond 
to your article The High Cost of Sitting 
(Scorecard, March 1 1 ) anyway. 

There never has been any plan advocated, 
designed or implemented by the University 
of Oklahoma that calls for bidding on seats 
at Memorial Stadium. Though such a plan 
was reported in the local press, it was never 
considered by the university. Furthermore, 
there never has been any plan that called 
for allocating seats, either by yard line or by 
section, to donors of specified amounts of 
money. 

In reality, what the University of Okla- 
homa is proposing to do is simply extend 
recognition to individuals who contribute to 
its academic as well as its athletic programs. 
This is a simple variation of priority pro- 
grams in operation in at least 30 American 
universities, among them the universities of 
Southern California, Arkansas, South Car- 
olina and North Carolina, as well as the other 
seven Big Eight Conference institutions. The 
difference between the University of Okla- 
homa program and those of many other 
schools is our recognition of academic as well 
as athletic contributors. 

Mike Mullally 
Stadium Expansion Coordinator 
Norman, Okla. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Timl& Lifl Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 
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EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Sports Illustrated, 

Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center. 

New York. New York 10020. 
Time Inc. also publishes Time, For- 
tune, Money, People and, in con- 
junction with its subsidiaries, the 
International editions of Time. Chair- 
man of the Board, Andrew Heiskell; 
Vice Chairman, Roy E. Larsen: 
President. James R. Shcpley: Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. 
James A. Linen; Group Vice Presi- 
dents, Rhett Austell, Charles B. Bear, 
Arthur W. Keylor, R. M. Buckley: 
Vice President Finance, Richard it. 
McKcough; Vice President —Cor- 
porate & Public Affairs, Donald M. 
Wilson: Vice Presidents, Ralph P. 
Davidson, Robert P. Fisler, Otto 
Fuerbringcr, Charles L. Gleason, Jr., 
John L. Hallenbcck, Peter S. Hop- 
kins, Lawrence Laybournc, Edward 
Patrick Lenahan, Henry Luce III. 
Joan D. Manley, John A. Meyers, J. 
Richard Munro, E. Gabriel Perlc, 
Herbert D. Schutz, Ira R. Slagter, 
Robcri M. Steed, Kelso F. Sutton, 
Arthur H. Thornhill, Jr., Garry Valk, 
Barry Zorthian: Treasurer, Clifford 
J. Grum; Asst. Treasurers, J. Winston 
Fowlkes, NicholasJ. Nicholas:Comp- 
troller and Asst. Secretary, William 
E. Bishop: Asst. Comptrollers. Kevin 
L. Dolan, Eugene F. Farro; Asst. 
Secretary. P. Peter Shcppc. 


CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS & 

ORDER FORM 

IF YOU'RE MOVING, PLEASE LET US KNOW 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


Attach your present mailing 
label here and fill in your new 
address below. Mail lo: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 


FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this or other matters concerning your 
subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc., 

CALL TOLL FREE 

800 - 621-8200 

(Illinois: 800: 972-8302) 

Subscription prices in the United States. Canada. 
Puerto Rico, and Ibe Caribbean Islands is SI2 00 
a year, Military personnel anywhere in the world 
S8.50 a year, all others S16 00 a year. 

To order SI, check Box: □ new □ renewal 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE ZIP 



golf shop. 


^ACGREGOR ADVISORY STAFF VICTOR^! 

' 8V N * TI0NAL • JACK NICKLAUS BRITISH OPEN . TOM WEISKOPF 

EANS OPEN . . . JACK NICKtAUS CANADIAN OPEN TOM WEISK 


champions jack nicklaus pabst classic . JODY pank^ 
CLASS,c JUDY RANKIN PGA CHAMPIONSHIP • JACK N " 
,Nv| TAII 0 NAL T0MV « lcl , ftoc n OF GOLF '° M 


^ 5SIC JUDY RANKIN PGA CHAMPIONSHIP JAC* " 
V cJ T,0NAL T ° M WEISK0Pf WORLD SERIES Of GOLF TO# 
ANT. IN<3 0PEN JU0Y RANKIN LANCOME INVITATWNAl J ° H ' 
ANTA CLASSIC - .unnocN . JAI 


KPUnr. "ILKLAUS OHIO KINUb ISW «• — 

l 0PEN TOM WEISKOPF GAC CLASSIC . . JUDY RANKIN 
“SSIC TOM WEISKOPF KAISER INTERNATIONAL ED 1 

Open . johnny miller ■*" 


CORPUS CHRISTI OPEN 


W °RU> CUP . . . JOHNNY MILLER & JACK NlCKlAUS 
■NTERNATIONAL TROPHY MATCH . . . JOHNNY MILLER 
WALT DISNEY WORLD OPEN JACK NICKLAUS 
SOUTH AFRICAN PGA . . TOM WEISKOPF 


Winning golf has always required 
total confidence ... in yourself, 
your game, and your equipment. 
That’s why, since 1897, so many of 
the world s greatest golfers have 
relied on MacGregor clubs, and 
played them to victory. Last year 
alone. 23 major professional tour- 
naments were won by golfers 
playing MacGregor. 


And this year, the demand for 
MacGregor clubs by top profes- 
sional and amateur golfers alike is 
at an all time high. MacGregor 
great golf clubs worth waiting for. 
Ask for them at your professional 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 




